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Gducation in the Cnited States,” 


By GABRIEL COMPAYRE. 


Thanks to the most complete of expositions, the 
United States enabled us, last year, to render account of 
their efforts and their progress in educational matters, 
without leaving Paris, by simply visiting the Champ de 
Mars. Thru this exposition they have still more in- 
creased our interest in their pedagogical labors, and in- 
cited our desire to follow the movement, the progress, 
the principal events of their scholastic life.; 

% * * * * * * 


A word in the beginning as to the sentiments which 
the universal exposition of 1900 has inspired in Ameri- 
cans. It does net seem that they had kept well-informed 
concerning the wonders which the genius of France and 
the sympathies of other nations had accumulated there. 
Their pedagogical journals have not had much to say 
about them ; and the number of American visitors has 
not been as great as we would have wished it to be, nor 
as the Americans themselves would have liked. The 
Journal of Educationt informed us that some of the su- 
perintendents of instruction in the United States thought 
of organizing a caravan for the exposition. One “ Fed- 
eration” had been organized to send 3,000 professors 
and school teachers to Paris. The enterprise failed ow- 
ing to lack of means. Each of the excursionists was to 
pay $200. Buta more careful examination of the ex- 
penses of the journey showed that $300 would be needed, 
and the organizers of the collective expedition withdrew 
on account of the expense. The impressions received by 
those who did come were indeed very flattering to our 
national pride. But in their regard Paris, ‘* which,” 
they say, “is France,” Paris, with its immortal monu- 
ments and the variety of its sights, spoiled the ephem- 
eral visions of the exposition. Of our school system, not 
all of them took away a very justidea. For example, 
deceived by words, and not knowing that under another 
title our maternal schools (ecoles maternelles) are really 
child gardens, a correspondent of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
writes unhesitatingly : “The kindergarten is unknown 
in Paris.”§ The name, yes; but not the object, fortun- 
ately. These are excusable errors, and if we cite an ex- 
ample of them, it is only to request that we ourselves 
may be excused if we are sometimes confused in speak- 
ing of the far-away things of America. 


Charleston Meeting of the National Educational Association. 


As usual, the pedagogical activity of the United States 
was manifested and displayed in the great annual assem- 
blies of their associations. The National Educational 
Association held its session of 1900 (from July 7 to 19) 
at Charleston, South Carolina. The following are the 
titles of some of the subjects which were presented and 
discussed at that convention, which, altho not so well 





* Translation of an article by Dr. Gabriel Compayre, rector of 
the University of Lyons, reviewing recent movements in educa- 
tion inthe United States, The article appeared in the Revue 
Pedagogique for April, 1901. 

As the translator did not have access to the originals of the 
numerous citations from American journals they have not been 
centenet to their first form but freely rendered in the transla- 

on. 

+ See the Revue Pedagogigue of December, 1898, and November, 
I 


See the Journal of Education, April 26, 1900, 
See THE SCHOOL JOURNAL of July 7, 1900. 


attended as that of Los Angeles, brought together from 
six to seven thousand members: The part of general 
culture in the education of teachers ; The influence of 
poetry on education ; The relation of the kindergarten 
to the primary school; ‘the commercial classes in the 
high schools; Morality in the education of the child ; 
The relative value of pencil and brush, etc. 

The convention was opened by the reading of the 
usual report on the progress of education during the 
year 1899-1900. According to custom, the secretary, 


Mr. Hinsdale,* professor of pedagogy in the University 


of Michigan, reviewed not only the pedagogical events 
of the United States, but also the educational condition 
of the principal civilized nations (leading nations), Eng- 
land, Germany, and France. 

Let us note what the report says concerning America. 
With regard to new books, Mr. Hinsdale mentioned the 
“Monographs,” published on the occasion of the Paris 
Exposition, of which he said, that “It is the most im- 
portant work of the kind which has ever appeared,” and 
the book of Dr. John Dewey, “The School and Society.” 
Dr. J. Dewey, director of the School of Pedagogy at the 
University of Chicago, is desirous of establishing the 
most intimate relations between the school and the fam- 
ily, at the same time that he endeavors to replace as far 
as possible, in education, abstract terms by objects, the 
symbols by the realities. 

Among the departures dating from the previous school 
year, Mr. Hinsdale mentions the precautions taken at 
New York and Chicago and elsewhere, for the medical 
examination of children in the schools. These precau- 
tions were in part a development of “Child Study,” as 
the psychology of the child is called. Let us add that 
they carry these things very far at Chicago; there they 
study most minutely all the details of the physical forma- 
tion of the pupils ; the width of the opening of the eyes, 
the position of the ears, the form of the nose. Those 
teachers who do not belong to Chicago make sport of 
these exaggerations. “Unfortunate for the child,” they 
say, “whose nose is not exactly in the middle of his 
face.” + 

Some general considerations on the school work of the 
nineteenth century, a note of hope addressed to the cen- 
tury which is dawning, the table of expenses agreed to 
by civilized peoples in favor of educational institutions, 
these are the subjects with which Mr. Hinsdale closed 
his paper. It is, as in the similar memorial read by Dr. 
Murray Butler at the congress of superintendents at 
Chicago, in April, 1900,t a sort of conscientious self- 
examination which America wanted to impose upon her- 
self, before seeing the last year of the vanishing century 
disappear in the past. From that examination she has 
issued in triumph ; never before was a similar progress 
accomplished in a hundred years by any country in the 
world.”¢ 

The Silver Anniversary at Quincy. 


One of the great educational festivities of the year 


* Mr, Hinsdale recently died, regretted by all of his country _ 
men. 

t See, in Primary Education of May, 1900, article entitled, 
** Child Study Machines in Chicago.” 

¢ The memorial of Mr. Butler is entitled “‘ Status of Education 
at the Close of the Century.” 
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was the celebration in honor of Colonel Parker, one of 
the heroes of American educaticn, in commemoration of 
the twenty-fifth year, the silver anniversary, of the re- 
form movement, the honor of which is attributed to him, 
and which is known in the United States under the name 
of the “Quincy Movement.” It was, in fact, at Quincy, 
quite a small town in Massachusetts, that Mr. Parker, in 
1875, really inaugurated with some eclat, his educational 
work. He had made his debut in his career in teaching 
long before ; in 1853, when but sixteen years of age, he 
had taught and kept school; but it was at Quincy that 
he found the first opportunity to show so brilliantly his 
ardor as an innovator. There it was that, battling 
against routine, he reformed the schools to the extent of 
attracting general attention. Quincy became a place of 
scholastic pilgrimage, a sort of pedagogical Mecca ; peo- 
ple went to visit Mr. Parker, at Quincy, as they went to 
Yverdon at the beginning of the century to visit Pesta- 
lozzi. And it was at Quincy on the 30th of April last 
year, that the pupils, the admirers of Mr. Parker assem- 
bled to render homage to him and to celebrate his past 
work, at the very moment when he was about to enter 
on a new work, as director of the Chicago institute.* 
The leaders of American education, Messrs. Harris, 
Murray Butler, G. Stanley‘Hall and others, were grouped, 
as a guard of honor, about the old director of the nor- 
mal school of Cook county. Some addresses were read, 
some discourses pronounced, some brochures were dis- 
tributed, giving an account of his life and explaining his 
ideas. Seldom has an educator received during his life 
such a tribute of esteem and sympathy. 

Esteem and sympathy express it too feebly, we ought 
to call it admiration. With that enthusiasm of which 
Americans know the secret, above all when they speak 
of men and things in America, they call Mr. Parker “the 
giant of Quincy.” Theycompare him to Basedow, which 
is perhaps less flattering than they think. They affirm 
that neither Pestalozzi nor Herbart had an equal influ- 
ence upon their countrymen. 

Putting aside all exaggeration we believe that the his- 
tory of education will retain as well-founded at least a 
part of these eulogies. Colonel Parker will remain a 
most endearing personality and a truly original charac- 
ter. He has written little, but he has done much. He 
probably will not survive in any system of principles or 
in any body of well-defined methods; but he will leave 
behind him pupils animated by the fire that he communi- 
cated to them; he will transmit the example of a hardy 
reformer, enterprising, tenacious, who, wherever he has 
gone, has violently shaken pedagogical prejudices and 
scattered from full-hands the seeds of life. 


Biographical Sketch of the Colonel. 


The history of his life is most interesting, in the va- 
riety of picturesque incidents with which it is filled. 
That man who, a farm boy in his youth, knew how to rise 
to rank among the most learned teachers of his country, 
who, enrolled as a simple soldier in the national army, 
obtained the grade of colonel, who, a young and humble 
teacher in the beginning, completes his career in one of 
the highest pedagogical positions of the United States 
—this man may well be called the son of his works. 
Born in a family of workmen—his father was a cabinet 
maker—early made an orphan, he showed in his poor and 
abandoned youth an admirable energy in carrying on his 
studies. At the age of eight he was bound out to work 
on a farm, and could go to school only two months in 
the winter. At thirteen a student without money, en- 
rolled at the Academy of Mt. Vernon, N. H., he was 
obliged to earn his living by sawing wood, by varnishing 
boxes ; and during the vacations he returned to the work 
of the farm. 

The years of apprenticeship were not less hard for the 
teacher than for the pupil. At the age of sixteen, as 


_* For a full account of this festival see the Yournal of Educa- 
tion of April 26, THE SCHOOL JourRNAL of April 28, and the bro- 
chure entitled, ‘‘ Francis Wayland Parker: His Life and Educa- 
tional Reform Work ; New York, E. L, Kellogg & Company. 
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we have said, he taught ina school of seventy-five pupils, 
the majority of them older than himself. The salary 
was limited to something like eighteen dollars a year; 
no fixed lodging ; he was boarded by the parents of his 
pupils, who took turns in lodging him. In 1858—he 
was then twenty-one years of age—after having two or 
three times changed his position in the neighborhood of 
his native county, he emigrated to the West. He was 
called to the town of Carrolton, Illinois, to take charge 
of the only school of the place. The post was not an 
enviable one. While on the way in the miserable vehicle, 
crossing the immensity of the plains, the picture which 
his traveling companions drew of his new residence was 
not of a nature to give him courage. They told him 
that the director of the school whom he was to replace, 
his immediate predecessor, had been thrown into the 
street and dragged in the dust by his rebellious scholars 
and that another had fled at sight of a dirk with which 
he had been threatened by some miscreants of the 
school. 

Trembling, but resolute—so says his biography—the 
lank, pale, long-haired Yankee schoolmaster entered the 
building and faced his school of more than a hundred. 
He read them a chapter to steady himself, then told them 
that his idea of a school was to have a good time, a first- 
class good time for all, and that the best way to havea 
good time was to work together, and then to play together. 
This language, it appears, was to the taste of the undis- 
ciplined youth of Illinois. They quickly understood the 
simple and good teacher with whom they had to deal. 
They were disciplined as by enchantment, and the miser- 
able school of Carrolton became a model, a first-class 
school. 

In order to form a complete idea of the energy of char- 
acter which is perhaps the dominant quality of Mr. Parker, 
it is necessary to find time to follow him to another do- 
main, on the field of battle where he bravely performed 
his duty as a patriot ; we must after knowing the teacher, 
study the solder, the officer. 

Briefly told, setting out as a volunteer, he returned a 
colonel, from 1861 to 1865 he participated in the most 
arduous days of the Civil war; he was badly wounded, 
taken prisoner; he fought for liberty against the slave- 
holders with the same fiery spirit which he displayed 
later in his pedagogical campaigns against the spirit of 
routine and old prejudices. He only took part in the 
war, however, thru his sense of duty and, as his biogra- 
pher, Mrs. Marion Foster Washburne, says, “the vision 
of a school to be, accompanied him thru all those long 
years of civil wax which was anutter horror to him. In 
the marches, in the intervals of battles, his thoughts 
were occupied with the education of children. He thought 
that the only institution able to save humanity and 
to evade the horrors of war, is the public school. And it 
is the public school to which he consecrated, peace once 
established, all the resources of an intrepid mind and 
a fertile intellect. 

Now in charge of the great educational Institute 
of Chicago, which first opened its doors by organizing 
a summer school of pedagogy, lasting from the 2nd 
of July till the 10th of August, he has found the oppor- 
tunity to apply anew his methods of liberal discipline 
and live, active education. There he will crown his life 
of enthusiasm and struggle. He will again justify the 
eulogies of those who say of him that he is a regenerating 
power, ‘‘aleaven.” (G. Stanley Hall.) Otherscall him 
a prophet. With more precision Mr. Harris honors him 
for having broken with the servile use of the text-book, 
a stupefying method, when the book is an *racle which 
the child studies blindly and superstitiously. It is this 
proscription of text-books which gave rise to some of 
the most violent opposition to Col. Parker. It was the 
publishers who said, “either this man must perish or we 
must.” But the publishers have not perished, nor the 
books, but the abuse of themanual. Col. Parker substi- 
tuted for the mental slavery of mechanical instruction, 
methods of intellectual enfranchisement, which tend 
above all else to develop the senses and observational 
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powers, and in general, all the means of knowledge in or- 
der that the child may acquire for himself, by his own 
personal work, all that he needs to know. It is the 
school, thus regenerated, the scene of active life where 
individualities are developed, that Mr. Parker looks upon 
as the principal source of civilization. It is, he says, 
the charity of charities, the reform of reforms.* All 
other questions are unimportant beside that of education. 
We all know that the future of our nation depends on 
a good education. We all know that the public school 
alone is capable of remedying the evils of society. 


Henry Barnard. 


The Americans do not wait until death has removed 
the best of their fellow citizens before they honor them 
by public demonstrations. That which they did this year 
for Mr. Parker, they had previously done for Henry 
Barnard, whose loss they are now called on to deplore. 
Henry Barnard died July 5, 1900, in his modest home at 
Hartford, in the same room in which he was born Janu- 
ary 24, 1811.+ That veteran of American education was 
not an original thinker, nor a profound philosopher ; but 
to a vast erudition, to the knowledge of all the doctrines 
and all the methods of education, he added a generous 
faith in the future of popular education, a grand common 
sense, the zeal of an apostle. ‘With the exception of 
Horace Mann, his compatriots say, the world has never 
known a more ardent advocate for the cause of universal 
instruction. We add that he was a sincere friend of 
France, that he voluntarily testified to his sympathy for 
our country. We were affected to learn, that, a few 
days before his death, chatting with Mr. Will S. Monroe, 
who had gone to visit him before departing for Europe, 
he begged him to write from Paris in order to give him 
news of his friends in France, among whom we were 
happy to be counted ; he died too soon to receive the 
wished for news. 


The Study of Education in America. 


General and theoretic pedagogy does not cease to be 
held in honor in the United States. We note, however, 
some disagreements. Thus it is that Mr. Hugo Muen- 
sterburg, professor at Harvard university, has under- 
taken a veritable campaign against pedagogical studies, 
reiterating the old argument of the superiority of prac- 
tice over theory. But he is not looked upon as being 
right. At Boston, for instance, in place of the usual 
practice year demanded of the candidates for instruc- 
tion, they are this year obliged to take a course in peda- 
gogy. On the other hand researches on the psychology 
and physiology of childhood continue to multiply. We 
may mention the course in Experimental Psychology 
by Mr. E. T. Sanford, of Clark university, a translation 
of which is about to appear in Paris; the third and 
fourth parts of “ Notes on the Development of a Child,” 
collected by Miss Milicent Washburn Shinn, of the Uni- 
versity of California ; in this new collection the author 
studies the muscular sensations, the organic sensations, 
and the different kinds of movements ; “ Experimental 
Study of Children,” comprising anthropometric measures 
and psycho-physics of the pupils attending the Washing- 
ton schools, published by Mr. MacDonald, specialist of 
the Bureau of Education. 


Child Study. 


The Americans have, so to speak, socialized their peda- 
gogical work. They no longer proceed by inquiries con- 
nected with hundreds of persons. It is now the school 
children to whom these investigators address themselves. 
Now they ask of mature men to gather up, on this or 
that point, their childhood reminiscences, They even 
go so far as to make house to house visits, in order to 
study problems which they wish to make clear by inter- 
rogating people of all conditions, and in order to complete 
by these interviews the data of which they have need. 
They have an observational, we might almost say an in- 





* See THE SCHOOL JOURNAL of June, 1900. 

+ See Zhe /eachers’ Institute, September, 1900, Fournal of Edu- 
cation, July 12, 1900, the Kindergarten Magazine of September, 
190, etc. 
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quisitorial method, truly ingenious, which should have 
some good results. In place of the solitary work of a 
thinker who only disposes of restricted observations, it 
is the collective work of a legion of observers who have 
in common their individual experiments, who bring each 
their testimony on some question to be studied, and thus 
allow the establishment on a broad basis of precise and 
exact documentary deductions. 

The Pedagogical Seminary is filled with inquiries of this* 
nature. One of them contains inquiries as to ideas of 
immortality, the spirituality of the soul.f Of 25 chil- 
dren studied—children eight years of age—not one had 
an exact idea, either of death, the soul, or of God. 
Among other interesting data, it was found from these 
investigations that the child scarcely understands what 
death jis. It seems that man needs to learn that he is 
mortal rather than to be convinced that he is immortal. 
The idea of annihilation does not easily enter into a 
child’s conception. To die is to sleep, or to go to heaven, 
and to do there just about the same as one would do on 
earth. To go to heaven means almost the same toa 
Boston child as to go to New York. 

Here is another example of psycho-pedagogical in- 
quiry ; this was undertaken in order to find out whether 
children and adults from nine to nineteen had a taste 
for reading. The questions were as follows: Do you 
take books from the public library? How often? What 
is the name of the last book borrowed? Why did 
you wish this one? What was there in it that pleased 


you? 


Of the 1269 replies received it was found that the 
taste for reading increased with years; that at nine, 
only five boys out of a hundred, and only eight gizls out 
of the same number, took out books, while at nineteen 
years of age the proportion for the boys was 79 per 
cent. and for the girls 83 per cent. It may be that 
others will think with us that there was some degree of 
uselessness in engaging in investigations of this kind, 
that it was scarcely necessary to set in motion this great 
apparatus of 1,269 consultations in order to be convinced 
that one reads more at nineteen than at nine. There was 
little doubt of that. 

It is principally at Worcester, in that young pedagog- 
ical center which has so brilliantly developed during late 
years, that the method of questioning and of tests is 
practiced under the direction of the learned president of 
Clark university, Dr. G. Stanley Hall, and of the pro- 
fessor of pedagogy of the normal school of Westfield, 
Mr. Will S. Monroe. In three years, Mr. Monroe has 
studied under this form almost all the parts of child 
psychology ; the p<rceptions, the instincts, the emotions, 
the different types of memory, the power of imitation, 
the spontaneous tendency toward drawing, the degree 
of fatigue produced by the studies, etc. In the last series 
of essays of this kind, he has reviewed questions relating 
to abnormal children. We do not know the result of all 
these inquiries; but those which Mr. Monroe has pub- 
lished may serve to show what there is interesting in 
these soundings of children’s minds, in order to discover, 
by the frank innocence of their replies, the hidden 
depths of human nature. 

Here, for example, is the inquiry undertaken as to the 
money sense of children.t Of 2,012 children,—922 boys 
and 1,090 girls—the following question was asked: If 
your parents were to give you a regular allowance of 
fifty cents per month, and if you were free to 
use this money just as you wished, what would you do 
with it?§ A certain number of the little income- 

*The Pedagogical Seminary, edited by G. Stanley Hall. 

tIn Japan there was also a study of child psychology and on the 
same question, the ideas of the child relating te death, the 
P aan greg Child Study Magazine tells us: The child thinks that 

eath is the end of everything. Very few of them believe in 
the survival of the soul. . . The majority of school teachers 
are indifferent in religious matters, leaning toward agnosticism. 
They teach the children that there is no God, no soul, and no 
future life. . . There is a great danger here for the Japanese. 

tAn analogous inquiry had already been made in 1897, by Miss 
Anna Kohler, of the Leland university in California. 

§At Lyons, in the presence of Mr. Monroe, who was visiting 


our schools, we made a similar inquiry, of which we will publish 
the result shortly. 
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receivers, particularly the youngest, unhesitatingly de- 
clared that they would spend it right away. But the 
greater part, the older ones in particular, replied : “We 
would save it; we would economize.” The sense of 
economy is thus shown in the little American, and rather 
more among the boys than among the girls. It increases 
also with years. Here are some figures: at seven years 
of age, 43 boys out of 100, and 36 girls out of the same 
number, voted for economy ; at fourteen, the proportion 
was 85 per cent., for the boys and 80 per cent. for the 
girls. The most interesting fact brought out was the 
reasons which these “embryonic economists,” as Mr. 
Monroe calls them, gave in explanation of their desire to 
save. In the first group we find some of each sex who 


wished to reserve their money in order to buy later “ 


clothes, hats, shoes ; others, to procure wood, coal, food, 
etc. Quite a large number, 14 boys and 9 girls out of 
100 are less utilitarian and thoughtful in their likings ; 
they wished to purchase toys, dainties, to make trips. A 
fourth group, few in number, desired to make presents 
to friends, to comrades, on their birthdays, and on 
Christmas. On this point the girls showed themselves 
more eager than the boys; seven girls and only four 
boys in 100. There were also seven girls to four boys 
in 100 who expressed a desire to buy books and pictures. 
Finally a very small group of two boys and three girls 
out of 100 represent the little philanthropists, those who 
wish to use their money in works of charity, for the 
poor, for the church, for missions.* 

Is it not instructive to see thus among children in the 
variety of the forms and the diversity of proportions, all 
the sentiments, individualities, altruisms, which govern 
men? We wish that the teachers of our schools would 
follow the example of their American colleagues in 
making this direct study of children, noting the traits 
of their characters, the flexibility of their aptitudes and 
their tastes, in writing individual monographs and in 
accumulating collective observations. French instruct- 
ors are not sufficiently aware how, with little effort, and 
with the pleasure which these investigations would give 
them, they would be so useful in contributing to the 
progress of psychology and consequently of education. 
They have before them, in the thousands of growing 
minds, «reasures of information, living sources of truth. 
All they need is the desire to give a little of their time 
and their attention; and they would collect in these 
living laboratories, a multitude of facts which would 
enrich science and place on a more practical plane 
instruction and educational methods. 





roperty, 


gen rit etd has been made on the poyebolesy of 
ed. Of course, 


and children three months old have been studi 


the child does not speak for itself so soon, but the mother or the 
nurse answers inits place. It has been noted, for instance, that 
a child four months old commences to cry if its drinking cup is 
taken away from it. 
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Secularization of the Schools. 


We should imagine that the Americans with their 
religious spirit, would oppose the secularization of edu- 
cation. We read an article by Mr. Murray Butler, and 
we are undeceived. The eminent editor of the Hduca- 
tional Review* deduces very exactly the causes which 
have led to the secularization of schools as the necessary 
effect of the conditions of modern society. The first is 
the diversity of religious beliefs, which is nowhere 
greater than in the United States. The second is the 
democratic idea according to which the maintenance of 
the schools and the control of education should be con- 
sidered as a public duty, as a work of the state. 

Among peoples who have a common religious faith it 
is a matter of course that education should be connected 
with religion. But wherever Protestantism and free 
thought make human consciences to differ, there is no 
longer a question of supporting in the public schools 
instruction in a single form of avowed belief. The sep- 
aration of the church and school is then the necessary 
law of a democratic nation where there is no state 
religion. 

Thus it was considered in France when the primary 
schools were made secular. And thus it is more and 
more understood in America, where, little by little they 
are arriving at a similar secularization, by excluding 
from the public schools all religious instruction of a pro- 
fessed type. They have commenced by reducing to a 
minimum all religious instruction, only allowing the 
recitation of the “Lord’s Prayer,” the reading of the 
Bible, and a religious hymn sung by the pupils on enter- 
ing the class-room. But that is only the first step. 
The secular spirit demands that they should go further. 
Some demands have sprung up. There are several ver- 
sions of the Bible, it is said. Which one shall be 
chosen? Or rather shall they not agree to choose none, 
and exclude the Bible, the Bible being an avowed relig- 
ious book? 

It was with this understanding that a deliberate and 
very important judgment was rendered by the Supreme 
Court, the highest judicial authority in the state of 
Wisconsin, in 1890. Appeal had been taken to this 
court for a decision as to whether the reading of the 
Bible in the public schools constituted an avowed relig- 
ious instruction; the court decided that even when not 
accompanied by comments, the reading of the Bible in 
the schools constituted an instruction and an avowed 
religious instruction; and that it consequently fell under 
the formal prohibition of the State of Wisconsin against 
all instruction of this nature. 

In the very explicit and firm considerations of this 
judicial decree, it was said the inestimabletruths contained 





*Educational Review, ‘ Religious Instruction and Educat'on.” 
Deccmber, rgoo. 





The Wyman School, Denver, Cole. 
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in the Bible are taught us in our youth in a very excel- 
lent manner at the church, in the parochial schools, in 
the Sunday schools, by the religious societies, and above 
all in the family circle. It is there that these truths 
should be explained and 
confirmed, that the spir- 
itual nature of the child 
should be directed and 
cultivated, in accordance 
with the wishes and the “7 
conscience of the par-°  ~= 
ents. 2 ZA 
It would be impossible Fg : 
to state more precisely Zeya as 
the point of departure “~~ 
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to churches and to the 
family, and that which 
belongs to the schools in 
the education of chil- 
dren. But in this work 
of secularization the 
Americans encounter the same resistance that we do. 
The reproach that their schools are Godless is also made 
tothem. They are Godless, energetically responded Judge 
Orton, and the primary instruction of the state is Godless 
in the same sense that legislative, administrative, and 
executive powers are Godless in our country. As long 
as our constitution lasts no form of religion should be 
taught in our schools. 

The American public school then is tending to become 
secular and in many of the states it is so already. But 
Mr. Butler, while congratulating himself on this fact is 
not among those who believe that humanity can do 
without religion. In the first place, he observes, it does 
in no wise result that because the school is unsectarian 
and independent of all avowed religion, that it is anti- 
religious. It does not give religious instruction, it is 
true; but it does nothing, it teaches nothing that is 
opposed to religion. It has no desire to contradict, to 
limit the efforts of those who,like ministers of the gospel, 
are charged with spreading religious faith. In the sec- 
ond place—and here Mr. Butler shows that one may be 
a resolute partisan of the secular school without ceasing 
to be a sincere friend of religion—the American peda- 
gog insists on the necessity of employing other means 
to fill the gap which the school, in ceasing to interest 
itself in religious instruction, leaves in the incomplete 
instruction of its pupils. The entire work of education, 
he says, does not depend on the school. The family, the 
churches, the libraries, the journals, society itself are 
also educational forces; altho religion is laid aside in 
the schools, it does not follow that all religious influence 
should be banished from education. 

The question has seldom been stated with so much 
exactness. Mr. Butler who is full of sympathy for 
France, which he calls the “great democratic nation of 
Europe,” does not hesitate to say that we deceive our- 
selves if we believe that moral and civil instruction will 
prove a satisfactory substitute for religious instruction. 
This opinion, he says, has led the French educators to 
absurd consequences. In his judment, morality should 
in no manner pretend to fill the office of religion in the 
conduct of human life. It is not true, as Matthew Ar- 
nold thinks, that religion is simply an animated morality 
and, so to speak, inflamed by sentiment. It is something 
else. The two domains are distinct. To confuse religion 
and morality would be to obscure both. We do not con- 
tradict this, but we reply to Mr. Butler that it is pre- 
cisely not to confound these that the French legislature 
has excluded religion from the school in order to leave 
only morality. 

However that may be, the attitude of Mr. Butler is 
very clear and many American pedagogs are in accord 
with him—on the one hand the radical separation of 
church and school—on the other part, the necessity of 
religious instruction, outside of the school, civilization be- 
being unintelligible without religion, that is to say, with- 
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out the belief ina Supreme Being, in a will which directs 
the universe and holds moral connection with humanity. 
Grave and delicate problems, which the Americans attack 
with a hardy and frank decision, and in which it seems, 
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on the second point at least, that we French have not 
taken as yet sufficient part. 


Moral Instruction. 


One proof that America tends to the secularization of 
its public education is that moral instruction is being de- 
veloped more and morein the schools. The state super- 
intendent, of New York, in an article in THE SCHOOL JoUR- 
NAL* admonishes that the time is no more when the task 
of insuring moral education is to be turned over to the 
family or the church, thatit is now a duty which belongs 
also to the public school ; it is moreover one of the most 
delicate, no other instruction demands more tact and 
ability, inasmuch as one should always fear that sectarian 
prejudices should beharmed. While thinking that moral 
action should result from the collective exercises of the 
school, that virtue should be communicated by example, 
that one should breathe, so to speak, in a school atmos- 
phere, the Americans agree with us that a direct in- 
struction in morality should not be omitted. They give 
us some judicious counsel on that point. They recom- 
mend, for example, not to be contented with negative 
precepts, in combatting evil and vicious habits ; to have 
recourse, as much as possible, to positive instructions, 
which prescribe good actions and excite good sentiments. 
The time is passed when one should be limited in saying 
to children, Do not do this or that. Itis necessary to re- 
peat without ceasing, Do that whichis good. And above 
all, as morality is an affair of practice more than of be- 
lief, one should endeavor to excite in them the interior 
principle of all virtue, moral courage. 

(To be continued next week.) 


we 


Educational Meetings. 
June 18-20.—Alabama State Teachers’ Association, Montgom- 


ery. 

Jane 26-27,—Arkansas State Teachers’ Association. Little 
Rock. Write J. W. Conger, Arkadelphia, Ark. Fon 
ane 27-29.—Eastern Manual Training Teachers’ Association, 

uffalo. 

July 1-3—New York State Teachers’ Association, Buffale. 
Pres. John T. Nicholson, 402 Pleasant Ave., N. Y. city; Sec., 
Richard A. Searing, Rochester, : 

July 1-3.—New York Society for Child Study, Buffalo. Pres., 
Mvron T. Scudder, New Paltz; Sec. L. H. Albro, Fredonia. 

July 1-3—Kindergarten Convocation, Buffalo, N.Y. Address 
Jessamine Jacus, 171 Richmond Ave., Buffalo,N.Y. é 

uly 2-4.—Pennsylvania Educational Association, Philadelphia. 

uly 5-9.—American Institute of Instruction, Saratoga, 

uly 8-12.—National Educational Association, Detroit. Pres. 
Dr. J. M. Green, Trenton, N. J.; Sec., Irwin Shepard, Winona, 
Minn. : 

Sept. 3-4.—New York State Association of School Commis- 
sioners and Superintendents, Lakewood. 

Oct. 16-18—New York State Council of Superintendents, 
Auburn; Pres., George Griffith, Utica; Sec,, Edwin L. Harris, 
Poughkeepsie. 

Oct. 16-18.—New York State Association of School Boards, 
Auburn.’ ise: 

Nov. 29-30.—Massachusetts State Teachers’ Association, Wor- 
cester. 


* THE SCHOOL JoURNAL, Feb. 24, 1900, article by Supt 
Charles R, Skinner. 
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Formal Discipline. 


A DISCUSSION OF ADDRESS BY PROF. L. B. R. BRIGGS ON 
‘“‘SOME ASPECTS OF GRAMMAR SCHOOL TRAINING,” AT THE 
MEETING OF THE DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE. 


By Dr. WILLIAM T. Harris, United States Commissioner of 
Education.* 


The objection to the kindergarten which was quoted 
in the paper reminds me of forebodings which were 
often published, thirty years ago, in regard to the kin- 
dergarten when the first experiments were in progress 
in this country. I do not think, however, that experience 
verified those forebodings, for it would seem that, on the 
whole, the children from the kindergarten have a more 
highly developed power of interesting themselves in 
their regular work than those who have not received 
kindergarten training. They are, on an average, some- 
what better able to help themselves. They do not de- 
pend upon the teacher quite so much as the others. It 
goes without saying that, while this is generally true, 
there are many exceptions. The difference caused by 
the training of a good kindergarten is often more than 
made up for by native talent, or by some species of 
training obtained in the experience which the ehild has 
found in his life; and it must be admitted that some 
kindergartens of a most unhappy sort have a tendency 
to develop in children the faculty of getting in the way 
of each other, and of needing constant supervision on 
the part of the teacher, who is obliged to interfere with 
their work. 

Now with reference to formal discipline—I recall 
vividly my protest, in early life, against formal discipline 
in the college. I was told that Latin and Greek were 
useful as disciplinary studies. In fact, the arguments 
made for Latin and Greek would seem to apply to Arabic 
and Sanscrit and languages of the Turanian tribes. I 
became thoroly tired of all this talk about mental dis- 
cipline as secured thru the study of dead languages. 
But in later years I changed my view on this subject, 
and found that the study of Latin and Greek is generally 
of great value in one’s education. In fact, there is no 
substitute for Latin and Greek, so far as the Anglo- 
Saxon or any other Teutonic people is concerned, be- 
cause Latin and Greek are the languages of the two 


*Revised and extended by the author. 
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classes of people who have furnished us the most valu- 
able elements that enter our civilization. Our civiliza- 
tion is composite, getting one strand from Greece and 
one strand from Rome. The languages of those two 
nationalities belong to the culture-studies of our youth, 
because they help one to understand the two strands 
which enter his civilization from those sources, I in- 
vented the expression “embryology of civilization” to 
make clear this thought. Inasmuch as one has to study 
an animal in its embryology in order to know it scien- 
tifically; so, it seemed to me, one has to study his own 
civilization in its embryology in order to understand it. 
But I will readily admit that the study of Latin and 
Greek remains in some instances only a study of em- 
bryos, without furnishing valuable concrete results, 
without strengthening the youth to grapple with the 
problems of life as they are now. I have seen students 
at Oxford and Cambridge, resident graduates at those 
venerable institutions, who had devoted so much time to 
the embryology of civilization that no leisure or taste re- 
mained for the study of the civilization which had hatched 
out of those embryos. 

It seems to me that it is a mistake to claim for the 
study of Latin and Greek a value simply as a mental dis- 
cipline, for a thoro study of Spanish, or French, or Ger- 
man, or Arabic, or Chinese would develop an equal or 
greater amount of mental discipline. And hence the 
modern school might use one of those branches as asub- 
stitute for Latin and Greek; but no one of those 
branches could give the youth an insight into the devel- 
opment of his civilizatien ; he would not be mentally pre- 
pared to understand the Roman contribution nor the 
Greek contribution to the laws and usages of civil society 
and to the forms of literature, and art, and science. 

This may be taken as a counter-statement to the posi- 
tion set forth by Dean Briggs in his paper, tho I had in 
my own mind a general assent to all that he said. My 
suggestion is that more stress should be laid on the fit- 
ness of the college studies to prepare the person for 
thinking out the problems of later life, and not so much 
merely on the formal discipline ; that is to say, on the 
mere training of the will to industry. I think that this 
will be apparent when one considers that mere dogged 
industry in some branches does not produce the effects 
that the same industry produces in others. The one who 
studies Latin and Greek has more insight into human 








Front Elevation of High School at Lewiston, Maine.—William R. Miller, Architect. 
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nature as revealed in his own civilization than the one 
does who devotes his life to the study of the native dia- 
lects of the Sandwich Islands. The one who learns the 
higher mathematics has more insight into the laws that 
control matter and forces in nature than the one who 
devotes himself exclusively to manual training, but with 
equally stubborn industry. So, too, the industrious ath- 
lete at college does not acquire an ability to combine the 
human forces of an army of men into an all-conquering 
unity so much as the study of the branches taught at 
West Point would do. Itis true that Wellington learned 
to conquer at Waterloo, as he said, from his early expe- 
rience in the football game at Eton, but it was at the 
military college that he learned the mathematical prin- 
ciples which gave him an insight into the football game 
and enabled him to understand how to apply the prin- 
ciples involved in the combination of the football rush 
on the grand scale of the field of Waterloo. 

I have always felt some degree of impatience with my 
college teachers because they did not impress upon us 
students the true view in regard to the studies which we 
pursued—they did not interpret them in the light of 
civilization. I had accidentally heard something of Ger- 
man philosophy. There was at one American college in 
the early fifties a professor with some insight into the 
great revolution going on in German thinking ; a revolu- 
tion which was inaugurated by the publication of the 
great Critique of Kant; some insight, I would say, into 
the upheaval in German thinking which lasted for fifty 
years or so, until after 1830. This revolution involved 
not only new insights into all realms of intellect, but 
also revolutions in statecraft and productive industry. 
For German thought introduced comparative methods, 
not only into .philosophy and natural science, but also 
into the study of national economy and civil service. 
Its far-reaching revolutions became visible to all the 
world on the fields of Koniggratz and Sedan, and later 
they can now be seen in the specialization of German in- 
dustry, by which the northern nations have learned how 
to emancipate themselves from a dependence on the 
tropical population for sugar. 

The most important thing, perhaps, is the study of 
comparative religion, inaugurated by the new German 
studies in philosophy. But seventy years after the pub- 
lication of Kant’s Critique there was only one professor 
in an American college who possessed an insight into the 
work, sufficient to explain it to a class of students; or, 
indeed, to advise an earnest-minded young man as to a 
course of reading on the subject. 

I mention this because I think that the narrow view 
of formal discipline was the cause of this scandalous 
neglect of philosophy. For not only was German philo- 
sophy neglected, but the ancient Greek philosophy fared 
no better. Very absurd notions prevailed as to the doc- 
trines taught by Plato and Aristotle, and as to their re- 
lations to each other. I have always considered it a 
piece of good fortune to me that I revolted against for- 
mal disciplinary studies and struck out for myself with 
the vague ambition to master the philosophy of the Ger- 
mans; a philosophy so difficult that after many months’ 
study I could not tell what any page of it meant. 

In closing, I admit that there is much good in mere 
industry and in the discipline of exerting one’s will so as 
to conquer at a piece of work, at the blacksmith’s forge, 
or the carpenter’s bench, or in the college boat-race, or 
in the study of the language of a savage tribe, or in a 
game of chess; but I wish to affirm that there is great 
virtue in the branches that form the regular course of 
study in the college or university. They afford insight 
as well as discipline, 

a 


Commissioner Harris has been making some forecasts 
regarding the lines of progress which education will fol- 
low during the twentieth century. 


The Association of Progressive Polish university stu- 
dents has sent resolutionsof sympathy to the recalcitrant 
Russian students, urging the recipients to combat the 
Czar’s government in every possible way. 
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Teachers Needed in the Philippines. 


A circular letter, dated April 10, has been sent out by 
the department of public instruction for the Philippine 
islands, giving accurate information as to the opening 
for teachers that now exists. 

The present teaching force is stated to consist of 
about 150 teachers, many of whom are discharged sol- 
diers who have remained to teach in the provinces. The 
school law provides for the employment of 1,000 teach- 
ers from the United States at salaries of $75 to $125 
gold per month, twelve months in the year. About 400 
have been recently notified by letter of their appoint- 


‘ment, and are expected to arrive in July and August. 


Upon receipt of appointment, the appointee should write 
to the War Department, Washington, D. C., and await 
instructions as to transportation. 

The division superintendents have all been appointed, 


“but acceptances have not yet been received from all. 


Schools are being organized and new buildings erected 
in many towns. 

Altho there are abundant difficulties to be overcome, 
the prospects are very encouraging, and as arule teachers 
are enthusiastic and well pleased with their work. 

A preliminary term of the normal school at Manila be- 
gan April 10 for the instruction of native teachers in 
English and modern school methods. About 400 stu- 
dents were entered at the start. Trade and agricultural 
schools will be established a little later. No high or ad- 
vanced grammar schools have as yet been projected. 


Rushing Teachers to Manila. 

The war department has received word from President 
Taft, of the Philippines commission, that, in order to 
establish schools by fall the six hundred teachers re- 
quired for the work must be specially transported. 
This notice will undoubtedly have the effect of hurrying 
up arrangements that are now making. Already pro- 
vision has been made for more than 300 teachers. The 
transport Sheridan, which sails from San Francisco 
June 1, will take out perhaps 200 teachers. It has 
accommodations for 260 but will probably not be filled to 
its utmost capacity. The Hancock, which sails June 25, 
will also carry a large contingent. Colonel Bird of the 
war department declares that all the required teachers 
will be in Manila by Aug. 15. 

Health Conditions in the Philippines. 

Educators who are going or are thinking of going to 
the Philippines will find interesting the conclusions 
reached by Robert J. Sloan, M.D., an American physician 
long resident at Shanghai, who has been deputed by the 
insurance people to investigate the healthfulness of the 
Philippines and their suitability for occupation by Amer- 
icans. Dr. Sloan is of the opinion that an American of 
temperate habits who is about to reside in the Philip- 
pines is a “fair risk.” The Philippines are salubrious 
compared with other tropical countries. The climate is 
better, for instance, than that of Java, and much better 
than that of Ceylon. The curse of the West Indies, yel- 
low fever, has never appeared there. The endemic dis- 
eases to which the adjacent districts of the Asiatic con- 
tinent are sabject are prevalent in the Philippines— 
bubonic plague, Asiatic cholera, smallpox, ben-ben, lep- 
rosy, dysentery, and various malarial fevers. These 
epidemics obey no law of periodicity, and there is noth- 
ing to show that they may not be prevented by wise san- 
itary precautions. 

There is always danger in the islands from paroxysmal 
storms. Typhoons and earthquakes are not uncommon, 
in fact there is a great deal of what Mark Twain calls 
“atmospheric foolishness.” 

The greatest danger to white settlers comes from the 
craving for alcoholic stimulants. For four or five months 
in the year outdoor exercise is practically impossible and 
during this period drinking men are very liable to go to 
pieces. “There would seem to be no reason,” says Dr. 

Sloan, “why a discreetly abstemious white man should 
not go to the Philippines and live there with reasonable 
safety.” 
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National Gducational Association, 
Detroit, July 8-11, 1901.. 


The Educational Exhibit at Detroit. 


It may be confidently predicted that the Detroit con- 
vention will be the best in the history of the N. E. A. 
At any rate the city feels itself called upon to set ahigh 
standard for future meetings of the body and is making 
painstaking efforts to have every department of the con- 
vention well taken care of. The arrangements made 
for the reception and entertainment of visitors are 
complete and systematic; the various halls and meeting 
places secured for general and national meetings are the 
best possible; the printed matter now issuing from the 
offices of the local executive committee is beautiful in 
text and in illustration and is planned to present an 


appearance at once complete in every detail and artistic- . 


ally chaste in its almost Grecian simplicity. Everything 
has been done but nothing overdone. 

The educational exhibits will be located in the build- 
ing of the Central high school. This location has 
distinct advantages—among others the fact that at 
least six sectional meetings take place there; that its 
site is at almost the exact center of population; that 
the building has the reputation of being more admirably 
adapted to its purposes than any other similar school 
building in the United States, and it will therefore be in 
itself an object of great interest to all visitors to the 
convention. ; 

The exhibit itself is divided naturally into two distinct 
parts: (1) the exhibition of the work of pupils, in which 
the prominent idea is to set forth clearly the practical 
results obtained in the school-room from the operation 
of the various methods pursued under different manage- 
ments, and (2) the exhibition of school and college text- 
books, systems of music and drawing, decorative art 
products, art stationery, educational journals, scientific 
apparatus, mechanical appliances designed for educa- 
tional purposes, school and kindergarten supplies, sloyd 
tools, drafting instruments, etc., in which the dominant 
idea is to make the teaching fraternity and the public 
familiar with the resources which may be called into use 
in educational work. 

Displays of the work of pupils, intended solely to 
show the character and results of school training—such 
as drawings, paintings, specimens of penmanship, sloyd, 
etc..—can be made without expense to exhibitors. 
Publishers, manufacturers, and agents, whose exhibits 
are designed to have a commercial value as advertise- 
ments will have to pay a moderate rental for the space 
they occupy. The proceeds of this will go toward rais- 
ing the fund of $5,000 for which the Detroit teachers 
have made themselves responsible. 


The Arrangement of Exhibits. 

As soon as he enters the Central high school building 
the visitor will find himself surrounded by neatly decor- 
ated booths. The corridors and recitation rooms of the 
ground floor will be given up principally to an exhibition 
of school and college text-books, scientific apparatus, 
and typewriters. Every imaginable kind of book will be 
on view, representing all the methods that are contend- 
ing for supremacy in the text-book field—the plans 
deductive, inductive, spiral, natural, laboratory, analytic, 
and synthetic. All the newest apparatus for the teach- 
ing of physics, chemistry, zoology, and other sciences 
will be adequately set forth. 

Perhaps the feature that would seem most surprising to 
the reincarnated shade of Horace Mann, could he appear 
once more upon the scene, would be the great collection of 
typewriters. Here, in an educational exhibit will be 
found the machines best adapted to business and school 
uses, with pleasant-spoken attendants in charge who 
will offer their services to the visitor in so ingratiating a 
manner that he will feel it incumbent upon him to dic- 
tate a letter home at once. The typewriter has come 
into public school education to stay. 


The large well-lighted recitation rooms on the ground 
floor, opening off the corridors, will be cleared of their 
customary furniture, and made comfortable with rugs, 
palms, and easy chairs, affording a convenient resting 
place for the weary sightseer. Here he may at his 
leisure examine the goods of exhibitors and listen to 
their seductive talk. 

The second floor, which can be reached by the elevator 
or by the broad stairway, the special pride of the school, 
is to be given over in the main to manual training sub- 
jects. The so-called “fads” will thus be represented 
and in such a way, it is hoped, as to make converts 
among those who deny their value. Here the visitor 
will see extensive collections of shop-work as well as 
drawings and paintings by primary, grammar, and high 
school pupils. Nearby will be installed exhibits of 
sloyd tools, mathematical and drafting instruments, and 
artists’ materials. The manufacturers of mathematical 





O G, Frederick, Chairman of Local Executive Committe, 
N. E.A., Detroit. 


appliances, tellurians, etc., will be represented in one of 
the second floor assembly rooms. In another the pub- 
lisher of commercial text-books will make a good 
showing. 

The third floor will take in the appearance of an art 
museum. There the makers of casts will bein evidence, . 
and the firms that deal in reproductions of pictures, 

Viewed as 2 whole the educational exhibit will present 
a well classified, orderly, and interesting perspective of 
present school advantages, intended to illustrate the 
trend of educational thought and to show clearly the 
possibilities of the modern school. 

That active interest is being taken in the educational 
exhibit is shown by the fact that even at this early date 
applications for exhibit space for commercial exhibits 
have been received from the following firms: 


Powers & Lyons. 

Rand, McNally & Co. 
Herman Haustein. 

Jos. Dixon Crucible Co. 

The Morse Company. 

Thomas Charles Co. 

The Oliver Typewriter Co. 

A. W. Mumford. 

Alfred L. Robbins-Martin Co. 
Werner School Book Co. 
Chic. Lab’y Supply & Scale Co. 
Central Scientific Co. 

Central School Supply House. 
Chandler & Barber. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 
Arthur J. Barnes. 

Standard Table Co. 


American Book Co. 
Educational Publishing Co. 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 
Smith-Premier Typewriter Co. 
Butler, Sheldon & Co. 

The Perry Picture Co. 

Silver, Burdett & Co. 

C. W. Bardeen. 

A. Flanagan Co. 

The Hammond Typewriter Co. 
Novello, Ewer & Co. 

Benj. H. Sanborn & Co. 

Scott, Foresman & Co. 
Maynard, Merrill & Co. 

The Practical Text-Book Co. 
The Macmillan Co. 

Potter & Putnam Co. 

D. C. Heath & Co. 
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The Library Section of the N. E. A. 


An excellent opportunity for the discussion of the re- 
lation of the work of the library to the work of the 
school will be offered at Detroit thru the medium of the 
liorary section of the N. E. A. The following program 
will be presented : 

THURSDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 11. 


1. President’s address—R. C. Metcalf, supervisor of 
schools, Boston, Mass. 

2. The library movement and what it means—James 
H. Canfield, librarian of Columbia university, New York 
city. 

3. The library and the school in the South—G. F. 
Boyd, president State Teachers’ Association, Mississippi. 

4, Address by representative of the American Library 
Association. 

FRIDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 12. 


1. How shall children be led to love good books—lIsa- 
bel Lawrence, training teacher, state normal school, St. 
Cloud, Minn. 

2. The place of the library in education —Melvil 
Dewey, director of New York State library. 

3. The library and the school as co-ordinate forces in 
education—Livingstone McCartney, superintendent of 
public schools, Hopkinsville, Ky. 

F. M. Crunden, of the St. Louis public library, will 
represent the Library Department on the general pro- 
gram at one of the evening sessions. 

Teachers and others interested are cordially invited to 
enter the general discussion of these topics and assist in 
making these meetings interesting and prefitable. The 
secretary is Mary Hileen Ahern, Library Bureau, Chi- 
cago. 


Gr 


The New Francis W. Parker School. 


This school is intended to fill the place of the Chicago 
institute on the north ‘side of Chicago, now that that 
school has become consolidated with the University of 
Chicago. Parents of children who have studied in the 
institute under Colonel Parker and others who have be- 
come interested in his work are raising a fund to build 
the new school. So far the full amount has not been 
raised, but the committee in charge hope to have it 

















complete very shortly. The architect is Mr. J. Gamble 
Rogers. 

The plans are for a school-house which will contain 
eight class-rooms, a superintendent’s room, & teachers’ 
rest-room, an assembly hall, a gymnasium, with locker 
and bathrooms attached, a kindergarten, a department 
of home economics, biological, physiological, and chem- 
ical laboratories, and manual training, printing, and 
clay modeling rooms. The blackboards will not be black 
at all; but colored red, blue, green, yellow, and so forth, 
to relieve the pupils of the monotony of gazing upon an 
invariably black surface. The boards and colors in 
which the various rooms are finished will harmonize. 
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School Law. 


Recent Legal Decisions. 


License Fund for Schools. 

State Superintendent Fowler, of Nebraska, has ruled that 
school districts are entitled to all license money collected from 
saloons situated within the limits of their jurisdiction. The 
decision was made in response to an inquiry from a school com- 
missioner of Saline county, who asked whether the school dis- 
trict of his county was entitled to more than the $500 license 
fee. In Saline county the liquor license fee is $500 and the 
occupation tax $500 

The contention was that the occupation tax should also go 
to the schools. 

Supt. Fowler based his ruling upon Section 5, Article VIII, 
of the constitution of Nebraska, and three supreme court de- 
cisions. These references are as follows: 

State against Wilcox, 17 Neb., 219: “License money belongs 
to the school fund. The city of W. required an applicant for 
license to sell intoxicating liquors to pay to the city treasurer 
$1,000, one-half of which sum to be paid to the school district 
in which W. is situated, and the other to be retained by the 
Held that as the 
entire sum of $1,000 was required to be paid as a condition of 
obtaining a license, it was license money and not a tax, and 
under the provisions of section 5 article 8 of the constitution, 
belonged to the school district. Justice Maxwell, speaking of 
the case, says: “The question presented is the effort to divert 
one-half of the money received into the city treasury: It will 
Le observed that the entire sum of $1,000 is required to be paid 
by the applicant for license to enable him to ot tain the same. 
No part of this sum is obtained as a tax, but as a condition of 
obtaining license. The $1,000 is paid as a whole for the li- 
cense, not a part for license and a part as tax, because with- 
out the payment of the entire sum the license would not be is- 
sued. We must hold, therefore, that the money in question is 
derived from license and not as tax, and under the provisions 
of section 5, article 8, of the constitution belongs to the school 
district and not to the city.” 

Guthrie against State, 47 Neb., 819: “Moneys arising from 
a license granted by a village for the sale of intoxicating liquors 
belongs to the school district in which such village is located, 
and must be applied to the support of the common schools in 
said district.” 

State against Aitkin (School District, City of Lincoln, 
against Aitkin, city treasurer), supreme court of Nebraska, 
March 6, 1901, 23 Northwestern Reporter, 395: “(1) The pay- 
ment of an occupation tax cannot be made a condition precedent 
to obtaining a license to conduct the business sought to be 
taxed ; (2) where a tax is collected or paid as a condition of 
obtaining a license it is license money. and not a tax, under 
the provisions of section 5, article 8 of the constitution.” 

No Discrimination in Favor of Union Labor. 

Judge Field, of Louisville, Ky., has handed down a decision 
to the effect that the school board has no right to discriminate 
in favor of union labor in awarding contracts. The decision 
grew out of an injunction suit brought by J. L. Strassel against 
the Louisville school board to restrain it from awarding a con- 
tract for painting and glazing to other than the lowest and best 
bidder. It was held that “the action of the school board in 
attempting to discriminate against one class or body of citi- 
zens in favor of another class is unconstitutional.” 

This same question was recently before the supreme court of 
New York, in the case of the People vs. Calor, City Comptroller, 
59 N. E. Rep., 716, in which an act of the legislature of the 
state was held to be unconstitutional because of a similar limi- 
tation upon power of parties to contract. 


Some School Teachers Exempt. 

State Supt. Jones, of Indiana, has rendered decision that 
teachers holding exemption certificates are not affected by the 
new law regulating salaries. Contracts are now made in all 
parts of the state with teachers for the next school year. 
Those exempt from examinations are governed by the old law, 
There are two classes exempt— graduates of the Terre Haute 
normal and those that liave taught six years and hold thirty-six 
months’ licenses. 

The new law says that teachers shall be paid not less per day 
than the average grade of scholarship shown in the license 
multiplied by two and one-half. No reference is made in the 
law to those exempt from teachers’ examinations, so that the 
old law, allowing freedom of contract holds good. Mr. Jones 
also says that the new we applies to cities.and towns as well 
as rural schools. 
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National Gducational Association, 
Detroit, July 8-11, 1901.. 


The Educational Exhibit at Detroit. 


It may be confidently predicted that the Detroit con- 
vention will be the best in the history of the N. E. A. 
At any rate the city feels itself called upon to set a high 
standard for future meetings of the body and is making 
painstaking efforts to have every department of the con- 
vention well taken care of. The arrangements made 
for the reception and entertainment of visitors are 
complete and systematic; the various halls and meeting 
places secured for general and national meetings are the 
best possible; the printed matter now issuing from the 
offices of the local executive committee is beautiful in 
text and in illustration and is planned to present an 


appearance at once complete in every detail and artistic- . 


ally chaste in its almost Grecian simplicity. Everything 
has been done but nothing overdone. 

The educational exhibits will be located in the build- 
ing of the Central high school. This location has 
distinct advantages—among others the fact that at 
least six sectional meetings take place there; that its 
site is at almost the exact center of population; that 
the building has the reputation of being more admirably 
adapted to its purposes than any other similar school 
building in the United States, and it will therefore be in 
itself an object of great interest to all visitors to the 
convention. . 

The exhibit itself is divided naturally into two distinct 
parts: (1) the exhibition of the work of pupils, in which 
the prominent idea is to set forth clearly the practical 
results obtained in the school-room from the operation 
of the various methods pursued under different manage- 
ments, and (2) the exhibition of school and college text- 
books, systems of music and drawing, decorative art 
products, art stationery, educational journals, scientific 
apparatus, mechanical appliances designed for educa- 
tional purposes, school and kindergarten supplies, sloyd 
tools, drafting instruments, etc., in which the dominant 
idea is to make the teaching fraternity and the public 
familiar with the resources which may be called into use 
in educational work. 

Displays of the work of pupils, intended solely to 
show the character and results of school training—such 
as drawings, paintings, specimens of penmanship, sloyd, 
etc..—can be made without expense to exhibitors. 
Publishers, manufacturers, and agents, whose exhibits 
are designed to have a commercial value as advertise- 
ments will have to pay a moderate rental for the space 
they occupy. The proceeds of this will go toward rais- 
ing the fund of $5,000 for which the Detroit teachers 
have made themselves responsible. 


The Arrangement of Exhibits. 

As soon as he enters the Central high school building 
the visitor will find himself surrounded by neatly decor- 
ated booths. The corridors and recitation rooms of the 
ground floor will be given up principally to an exhibition 
of school and college text-books, scientific apparatus, 
and typewriters. Every imaginable kind of book will be 
on view, representing all the methods that are contend- 
ing for supremacy in the text-book field—the plans 
deductive, inductive, spiral, natural, laboratory. analytic, 
and synthetic. All the newest apparatus for the teach- 
ing of physics, chemistry, zoology, and other sciences 
will be adequately set forth. 

Perhaps the feature that would seem most surprising to 
the reincarnated shade of Horace Mann, could he appear 
once more upon the scene,would be the great collection of 
typewriters. Here, in an educational exhibit will be 
found the machines best adapted to business and school 
uses, with pleasant-spoken attendants in charge who 
will offer their services to the visitor in so ingratiating a 
manner that he will feel it incumbent upon him to dic- 
tate a letter home at once. The typewriter has come 
into public school education to stay. 


The large well-lighted recitation rooms on the ground 
floor, opening off the corridors, will be cleared of their 
customary furniture, and made comfortable with rugs, 
palms, and easy chairs, affording a convenient resting 
place for the weary sightseer. Here he may at his 
leisure examine the goods of exhibitors and listen to 
their seductive talk. 

The second floor, which can be reached by the elevator 
or by the broad stairway, the special pride of the school, 
is to be given over in the main to manual training sub- 
jects. The so-called “fads” will thus be represented 
and in such a way, it is hoped, as to make converts 
among those who deny their value. Here the visitor 
will see extensive collections of shop-work as well as 
drawings and paintings by primary, grammar, and high 
school pupils. Nearby will be installed exhibits of 
sloyd tools, mathematical and drafting instruments, and 
artists’ materials. The manufacturers of mathematical 





O G, Frederick, Chairman of Local Executive Committe, 
N.E.A., Detroit. 


appliances, tellurians, etc., will be represented in one of 
the second floor assembly rooms. In another the pub- 
lisher of commercial text-books will make a good 
showing. 

The third floor will take in the appearance of an art 
museum. There the makers of casts will be in evidence, 
and the firms that deal in reproductions of pictures, 

Viewed as 2 whole the educational exhibit will present 
a well classified, orderly, and interesting perspective of 
present school advantages, intended to illustrate the 
trend of educational thought and to show clearly the 
possibilities of the modern school. 

That active interest is being taken in the educational 
exhibit is shown by the fact that even at this early date 
applications for exhibit space for commercial exhibits 
have been received from the following firms: 


Powers & Lyons. 
Rand, McNally & Co. 
Herman Haustein. 

Jos. Dixon Crucible Co. 


American Book Co. 
Educational Publishing Co. 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 
Smith-Premier Typewriter Co. 


Butler, Sheldon & Co. The Morse Company. 

The Perry Picture Co. Thomas Charles Co. 
Silver, Burdett & Co. The Oliver Typewriter Co. 
C. W. Bardeen. A. W. Mumford. 


Alfred L. Robbins-Martin Co. 
Werner School Book Co. 

Chic. Lab’y Supply & Scale Co. 
Central Scientific Co. 

Central School Supply House. 
Chandler & Barber. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co, 
Arthur J. Barnes. 

Standard Table Co. 


A. Flanagan Co. 

The Hammond Typewriter Co. 
Novello, Ewer & Co. 

Benj. H. Sanborn & Co. 

Scott, Foresman & Co. 
Maynard, Merrill & Co. 

The Practical Text-Book Co. 
The Macmillan Co. 

Potter & Putnam Co. 

D. C. Heath & Co. 
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The Library Section of the N. E. A. 


An excellent opportunity for the discussion of the re- 
lation of the work of the library to the work of the 
school will be offered at Detroit thru the medium of the 
library section of the N. E. A. The following program 
will be presented : 

THURSDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 11. 


1. President’s address—R. C. Metcalf, supervisor of 
schools, Boston, Mass. 

2. The library movement and what it means—James 
H. Canfield, librarian of Columbia university, New York 


city. 
3. The library and the school in the South—G. F. 
Boyd, president State Teachers’ Association, Mississippi. 
4, Address by representative of the American Library 
Association. 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 12. 


1. How shall children be led to love good books—Isa- 
bel Lawrence, training teacher, state normal school, St. 
Cloud, Minn. 

2. The place of the library in education —Melvil 
Dewey, director of New York State library. 

3. The library and the school as co-ordinate forces in 
education—Livingstone McCartney, superintendent of 
public schools, Hopkinsville, Ky. 

F. M. Crunden, of the St. Louis public library, will 
represent the Library Department on the general pro- 
gram at one of the evening sessions. 

Teachers and others interested are cordially invited to 
enter the general discussion of these topics and assist in 
making these meetings interesting and prefitable. The 
secretary is Mary Eileen Ahern, Library Bureau, Chi- 
cago. 


we 
The New Francis W. Parker School. 


This school is intended to fill the place of the Chicago 
institute on the north ‘side of Chicago, now that that 
school has become consolidated with the University of 
Chicago. Parents of children who have studied in the 
institute under Colonel Parker and others who have be- 
come interested in his work are raising a fund to build 
the new school. So far the full amount has not been 
raised, but the committee in charge hope to have it 

















complete very shortly. The architect is Mr. J. Gamble 
Rogers. 

The plans are for a school-house which will contain 
eight class-rooms, a superintendent’s room, a teachers’ 
rest-room, an assembly hall, a gymnasium, with locker 
and bathrooms attached, a kindergarten, a department 
of home economics, biological, physiological, and chem- 
ical laboratories, and manual training, printing, and 
clay modeling rooms. The blackboards will not be black 
at all; but colored red, blue, green, yellow, and so forth, 
to relieve the pupils of the monotony of gazing upon an 
invariably black surface. The boards and colors in 
which the various rooms are finished will harmonize. 
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School Law. 


Recent Legal Decisions. 


License Fund for Schools. 

State Superintendent Fowler, of Nebraska, has ruled that 
school districts are entitled to all license money collected from 
saloons situated within the limits of their jurisdiction. The 
decision was made in response to an inquiry from a school com- 
missioner of Saline county, who asked whether the school dis- 
trict of his county was entitled to more than the $500 license 
fee. In Saline cousty the liquor license fee is $£00 and the 
occupation tax $500. 

The contention was that the occupation tax should also go 
to the schools. 

Supt. Fowler based his ruling upon Section 5, Article VIII, 
of the constitution of Nebraska, and three supreme court de- 
cisions. These references are as follows : 

State against Wilcox, 17 Neb., 219: “License money belongs 
to the school fund. The city of W. required an applicant for 
license to sell intoxicating liquors to pay to the city treasurer 
$1,000, one-half of which sum to be paid to the school district 
in which W. is situated, and the other to be retained by the 
Held that as the 
entire sum of $1,000 was required to be paid as a condition of 
obtaining a license, it was license money and not a tax, and 
under the provisions of section 5 article 8 of the constitution, 
belonged to the school district. Justice Maxwell, speaking of 
the case, says: “The question presented is the effort to divert 
one-half of the money received into the city treasury: It will 
Le observed that the entire sum of $1,000 is required to be paid 
by the applicant for license to enable him to ot tain the same. 
No part of this sum is obtained as a tax, but as a condition of 
obtaining license. The $1,000 is paid as a whole for the li- 
cense, not a part for license and a part as tax, because with- 
out the payment of the entire sum the license would not be is- 
sued. We must hold, therefore, that the money in question is 
derived from license and not as tax, and under the provisions 
of section 5, article 8, of the constitution belongs to the school 
district and not to the city.” 

Guthrie against State, 47 Neb., 819: “Moneys arising from 
a license granted by a village for the sale of intoxicating liquors 
belongs to the school district in which such village is located, 
and must be applied to the support of the common schools in 
said district.” 

State against Aitkin (School District, City of Lincoln, 
against Aitkin, city treasurer), supreme court of Nebraska, 
March 6, 1901, 23 Northwestern Reporter, 395 : “(1) The pay- 
ment of an occupation tax cannot be made a condition precedent 
to obtaining a license to conduct the business sought to be 
taxed ; (2) where a tax is collected or paid as a condition of 
obtaining a license it is license money. and not a tax, under 
the provisions of section 5, article 8 of the constitution.” 

No Discrimination in Favor of Union Labor. 

Judge Field, of Louisville, Ky., has handed down a decision 
to the effect that the school board has no right to discriminate 
in favor of union labor in awarding contracts. The decision 
grew out of an injunction suit brought by J. L. Strassel against 
the Louisville school board to restrain it from awarding a con- 
tract for painting and glazing to other than the lowest and best 
bidder. It was held that “the action of the school board in 
attempting to discriminate against one class or body, of citi- 
zens in favor of another class is unconstitutional.” 

This same question was recently before the supreme court of 
New York, in the case of the People vs. Calor, City Comptroller, 
59 N. E. Rep., 716, in which an act of the legislature of the 
state was held to be unconstitutional because of a similar limi- 
tation upon power of parties to contract. 


Some School Teachers Exempt. 

State Supt. Jones, of Indiana, has rendered decision that 
teachers holding exemption certificates are not affected by the 
new law regulating salaries. Contracts are now made in all 
parts of the state with teachers for the next school year. 
Those exempt from examinations are governed by the old law, 
There are two classes exempt— graduates of the Terre Haute 
normal and those that have taught six years and hold thirty-six 
months’ licenses. 

The new law says that teachers shall be paid not less per day 
than the average grade of scholarship shown in the license 
multiplied by two and one-half. No reference is made in the 
law to those exempt from teachers’ examinations, so that the 
old law, allowing freedom of contract holds good. Mr. Jones 
also says that the new law applies to cities.and towns as well 
as rural schools. 
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Pan-American Gxposition. 


Employment of Students at the Pan-American. 


Expositions like the one now 1n progressat Buffalo are 
a great boon to students who must work part of the year 
to make their school expenses. It is difficult to estimate 
how many college students and schoolboys will be found 
in the service of the Pan-American exposition. A great 
many ambitious young fellows will find in pushing the 
wheel chairs a source of considerable income. These 
vehicles afford an easy means of seeing the sights and 
are likely to continue to be very popular thru the summer 
months. There are about three hundred chairs availa- 
ble at present, and as many more as shall seem necessary 
will be added during June andJuly. Itis expected that 
six or seven hundred will be in use during the busiest 
weeks. 

The chairs are more comfortable than those used at 
the Chicago fair. They have ball bearings, rubber tires, 
and a spring gear. All the leading universities will be 
represented among the chair-pushers. Applications have 
already been received from over 3,000 college men to act 
in this capacity, so that there will be no difficulty in 
providing for any amount of business. 

All the guides will wear a uniform selected by the di- 
rector-general, a dark blue suit, decorated with red 
braid, an automobile cap with red trimmings, and a nickel 
badge. 

While the work of the college students is just now 
beginning, the work of the many art students who have 
been employed during the erection and adornment of the 
exposition buildings is now drawing to a close. Not in 
recent history has work been so plenty for young sculp- 
tors,painters,and architectural draughtsmen as during the 
past winter. Mr. Karl Bitter, the director of sculpture 
has had a great many assistants at his studio in Hoboken, 
and Mr. C. Y. Turner, director of the decorations in 
color, has drawn upon the Art Students’ League of New 
York, and the National Academy of Design for young 
men who could be entrusted with the work of carrying 
out his designs. The training these young artists have 
been getting in so large and handsome a decorative un- 
dertaking will undoubtedly prove to be more valuable to 
them than any of the schooling they have missed could 
have been. 

It is interesting to note that the students in New 
York art schools are already beginning to make conjec- 
tures on their chances of getting jobs in the St. Louis 
exposition. 

Music at the Pan-American. 


Educational people who visit the exposition this com- 
ing summer will have excellent opportunities to hear 
good music. Among other attractions there will be a 
daily recital on the grand organ in the Temple of Music 
during the entire exposition. Seventy-five of the most 
prominent organists of the country have been engaged 
to contribute this music. The organ itself is one of the 
largest in America, being thirty-six feet wide by forty. 
four feet high, with a depth of thirty-five feet. 

Two great orchestras have been engaged, that of 
Pittsburg, conducted by Mr. Victor Herbert, and an or- 
ganization specially formed for the exposition and di- 
rected by Mr. John Lund, of Buffalo. The membership 
of the latter orchestra is made up largely from the tos- 
ton Symphony orchestra and the New York Philharmonic. 
The concert master is Eugene Boegner, for many years 
associated with Theodore Thomas. 

In the concerts of the summer an effort will be made 
to feature the work of American composers. Many 
people who ought to know it do not realize that we have 
a very strong group of composers whose work measures 
up to a very high standard. Chadwick, of the New 
England Conservatory of Music; Parker, of Yale; 
Arthur Foote, of Boston; Van der Stucken, of Cincin- 
nati ; Payne, of Harvard—these are some of the strong 
Americans whose compositions will be given a place of 


honor along with the best things of Wagner, Mendels- 
sohn, Schubert, and others. 

There will also be some good choruses. Most conspicu- 
ous among these will be the Saengerfest of the North 
American Saengerbund—a chorus of 5,000 voices 
led by John Lund. Famous soloists, such as Madame 
Schumann-Heinke and Evan Williams, will be heard with 
this organization. 

The “ United Singers of St. Louis,” comprising nearly 
a score of societies will render Johann Pache’s “ Herbst 
Tarum.” “The United Singers of Chicago,” seven hun- 
dred men in all, will sing “Wohin” by Edwin Schultz. 














Another number will be by the “ Senefelder Liederkranz ” 
of Chicago, comprising eighty men. 

Besides all these twenty-two of the most famous bands 
of the continent will give concerts from the beautiful 
band-stands which have been erected on the grounds. 


we 
Proposed School-House at the Exposition. 


It seems rather a pity that a model school-house for 
the Pan-American should have been thought of too late 
to have it complete at the opening. It will, probably, 
however, be built, and will be on exhibition by the time 
schools are closed. It is intended to have a neat build- 
ing with two rooms, cloak-rooms, desks, blackboards, 
maps, charts, globes, and, in fact, all the modern im- 
provements and conveniences of an up-to-date school. 
An attendant will give information. 

At this writing there seems to be some hitch as to the 
site. The location selected is just east of the ordnance 
exhibit building, and among a lot of hothouses and propa- 
gating beds. State Supt. Skinner is not satisfied with 
the site, and is calling for a more prominent position. 


ng 
Factory Made Buildings. 


It is reported that Mr. Edison has perfected a process 
by which a comp'ete house of Portland cement can be 
cast ina mold. Heaven preserve us! Asif there were 
not enough dead uniformity of construction already! 
Unless Mr. Edison can see his way to making molds 
very inexpensively we shall have rows on rows of cement 
houses each the exact image of the other. A great 
business in rural school-houses of this sort may be pre- 
dicted. As such buildings will not as a rule be stuck 
together side by side, they will be somewhat less objec- 
tionable than groups of city houses, factory mace. 
Still those who have the cause of good school-house 
architecture at heart will be inclined to view this inven- 
tion ‘.ith suspicion. 
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School Cquipment. 


Under this head are given practical suggestions concerning aids to 
teaching and arrangement of school libraries, and descriptions of new 
material for schools and colleges. It isto be understood that all notes of 
school supplies are inserted for purposes of information only, and no paid 
advertisements are admitted. School boards, superintendents, and teach- 
ers will find many valuable notes from the educational gupply market, 
which will help them to keep up with the advances e in this import- 
ant field. Correspondence is invited. Address letters to Hditor of THE 
ScHooL JOURNAL, 61 East 9th street, New York city. 








Graduation Gowns. 


There is no doubt that into our colleges and normal. institu- 
tions the cap and gown have come to stay, The ideal commence- 
ment exercise of to-day is one that is very simple yet dignified. 
An array of graceful black gowns is much more pleasing than 
a conglomeration of white shirt fronts and organdie frocks. 

The gown has commended itself especially upon grounds of 
economy and uniformity. It is the most democratic of cos- 
tumes —far more so than the dress-suit, which is theoretically 
a part of the equipment of every gentleman but which many a 
young collegian has had to hire by the hour. The gown allows 
simple clothing to be worn underneath, and saves friction and 
wearing out of the ordinary and more expensive clothes upon 
desks and benches. 

THE ScHOOL JOURNAL has before this suggested that the 
superintendents and possibly also the members of the school 





Gown for Graduate of Woman's Col- 
lege or Normal School, Front View. 
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board when present at graduation exercises, should be fittingly 
gowned. The apparel does not always proclaim the man, but 
it calls attention to his official capacity and adds to the dignity 
of the occasion. 

It.is probable that before long cap and gown will have be- 
come the regular insigne of the high school graduate. This 
will be a long step in the direction of the simplicity and dignity 
which properly belong to high school exercises.’ : It is a matter 
of fact: that the elaborate dressing which prevails at many in- 
stitutions of secondary education works great hardship to par- 
ents. A spirit of rivalry gets started among the pupils with 
the result that the poorer children feel hopelessly out of place. 

In Chicago these displays have been carried to’ such extreme 
that the board of education has been constrained to adopt 
sumptuary legislation restricting the graduation exercises to 
school buildings and calling for simplicity: in appointments. 
If all the graduates of high school classes wore the becoming 
cap and gown the excuse for extravagant display would dis- 
appear. However hard such a change might. be for the girl 
graduate who has set her heart upon haying*a;stunning grad- 
uation gown, it would ‘be very welcome.té the majority of 
sensible parents. “Gowns would of, coursé bé-passed from class 
<a either among. members of the samefamily or among 

riends. 

It is not uninteresting to know that there is in the making 
of gowns a system of marks and insignia by which degrees and 
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distinctions are noted. A definite code of marks was adopted 
by an intercollegiate commission which met at Columbia uni- 
versity in 1895. Their code has been generally adopted thru- 
out the United States. It is followed by nearly 150 colleges 
and universities. 

The general scheme for distinguishing degrees may be laid 
down as follows : 

Undergraduate gowns should be of black stuff, with round 
or pointed sleeves, and without hood. Those of bachelors 
of arts, science, etc., should be of black stuff with long 
pointed sleeves, and with hood. Master of arts should 
wear a black gown, preferably of silk, with long closed sleeves, 
with slit near the upper part for the arm, and with hood. 
Doctors of philosophy, pedagogy, etc., wear the black silk 
gown, with round bell sleeve ; gown faced down the fronts and 
barred on the sleeves with black velvet or velvet wholly or in 
part of the degree color, with hood. 

The hoods should be of the same materials as the gowns, and 
lined with silk to show the official colors of the institution 
which confers the degree or with which the wearer is connected. 
They should also be trimmed with velvet of the color which 
distinguishes the faculty by which the degree is granted : e. g.-- 
arts and letters, white ; theology, scarlet ; laws, purple ; phil- 
osophy, blue ; science, gold-yellow ; fine arts, brown; medicine, 
green; music, pink ; dentistry, lilac ; forestry, russet. 

The caps are of serge or broadcloth, with either stiff or fold- 
ing crown. It is the same for all degrees. Doctors, are how- 





Gown for President, Superintendent, 
or School Trustee. 


ever, entitled to a gold tassel in whole or in part, and the doc- 
tor’s cap may be of velvet. 

The educational value of a dignified and impressive gradua- 
tion costume is considerable, and it is certainly to be hoped | 
that schools for the training of teachers will all fall into line 
with the colleges and other professional schools in adopting the 
cap and gown. 

The illustrations which accompany this article were loaned 
by Gardner C. Leonard, Esq., of Albany, N. Y., a member of 
the well-known firm of Cotrell & Leonard. 

The following list of some schools that use caps and gowns 
may be interesting : 

Lima high school, 0.; Burr and Burton seminary, Vt.; 
Clarksville academy, Tenn. ; Cedar Bluff high school, Va. ; De- 
troit training school, Mich.; Drew seminary, N. Y.; George- 
town convent, D. C.; Lady Jane Grey school, N. Y.; Miss 
Masters’ School Glee club, N. Y.; Moravian seminary, Pa. ; 
New Mexico normal, N. M.; Ogontz School Glee club, Pa.; Mt. 


- Amoena Female seminary, N. C.; Phillips Exeter academy, N. 


H. ; Poplarville high school, Miss. ; Packer Collegiate institute, 
N. Y.; Ritter home, Tenn. ; Silliman Collegiate institute, La. ; 
St. John’s school, N. Y.; St. Mary’s Hall, Tex. ; St. Scholastica 
academy, Ark. ; Ft. Edward Collegiate institute, N. Y.; Albion . 
academy, N. C.; Bradley Polytechnic institute, Ill.; Colby 
academy, N. H.; Fair View seminary, Md.; Holbrook Normal 
college, Tenn. ; King’s School of Oratory, Pa.; Lasell seminary, 
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Mass. ; Mississippi Industrial school, Miss.; Middletown high It has a releasing device by means of which the checking 
school, N. Y.; Nebraska State normal school, Neb.; New Paltz power is removed when the door is nearly closed, the spring 
State normal school, N. Y.; Packer institute, N. Y. ; Van Wert 
high school, O.; Philadelphia high school, Pa.; Holy Cross 
seminary, Ind. ; Northfield seminary, Mass. 


More School Desks. 


Among the model desks that were shown at the meeting of 
the American Association for the advancement of Physical Ed- 
ucation, April 18, was the Heusinger desk devised by Dr. pry 
Edward R. Shaw. THE SCHOOL JOURNAL was unable to publish Ce 
an account of it in its discussion of the matter in the issue of mit 
May 4, because the cuts were locked up in the forms of Dr. 
Shaw’s new book on School Hygiene which the Macmillan Com- 
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pany is getting out. The book, which will appear in a few 3 
days is certain to be accepted as an authoritative statement Qew v ORME) 
of progress up to date in this important field. The Heusinger Sane sal | 
desk is described at length as an important advance in hygienic : 
seating. 


The accompanying illustrations show the features of the 
Heusinger desk. Note that the desk and chair are each ad- 
justable vertically. The box pattern is followed in the con- 
struction of the desk. The lid has a slope of 15°. This Dr. 
Shaw believes to be about the ideal slope. When the desk is 
closed, as in Fig. 1, there is a distance of one inch between the mee” P : 
front edge of the chair seat and the edge of thedesk lid. This thus exerting its full force to latch the door. This feature is 
constitutes, of course, what is known asits plus distance. The brought into play by an adjustment of the arms, and if not de- 
pupil can easily enough take his seat or rise from it. sired need not be used. (Made by J. Bardsley, New York.) 











The desk lid may be drawn down to a minus distance of 
three inches, allowing the pupil when writing to sit in a proper 
posture. 

Fig. 3 shows an interesting feature of the desk. The desk 
lid may be raised ten degrees thru the use of two wooden 
standards which are fastened to the inner sides of the desk 
box. This action gives the lid a slope of only five degrees and 
obviates the tendency of papers or specimens of various kinds 
to slide off. 

The adjustable hip rest is seen on the back of the desks in the 
illustrations. The rest is intended to support the small of the 
back and will assist the pupil in maintaining an upright posture. 

The desk takes its name from the well-known Heusinger 
school, New York. 


The Bardsley Oil Door Check. 


This is a new device, the result of several years of experi- 
ment in the manufacture of this class of goods. What is 
claimed for it may be set down thus: 


It is the only door check that is made without pushing in its 
working parts. 

The spring can be used the wrong way up and thus will not 
get out of shape and perhaps broken. 

The spring is light, long, and elastic. 

The checking power cannot be lost thru the liquid’s being 
forced from the liquid chamber into the spring chamber, for 
the two are connected by openings. 

A combination of oils, long and satisfactorily used as a 
checking medium has been substituted for the mixture of gly- 
cerine and alcohol formerly used, and which for various reasons 
has been found unsatisfactory. 

A reserve oil chamber is provided between the spring cham- 
ber and the checking cylinder, holding a supply of oil sufficient 
to last many years. 

Oil can be added when needed thru the screw hole in the cap, Type of school desk used in Model and Practice School, State 


‘ : J s , Mass. G. i 1. 
without removing the check from the door. ste, sanaty cic ete, mith genie rg ta slat tae 
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The Typewriter and the New English. 


To begin with there is a “new English.” It is not yet 
taught in the schools. Most of the English composition of to- 
day is based upon models of the style of preceding generations. 
Children in grammar schools and high schools are given as ex- 
amples of good English, Irving, Hawthorne, Scott, Addison, 
Swift, even Shakespeare. Their essays are largely literary re- 
productions in the language used by these authors—a noble Jan- 
guage, indeed, and worthy of the attention of the cultivated, 
but not the language of to-day. 

It can be laid down as a central proposition that the lan- 
guage of an age accommodates itself to the needs of that age ; 
and that the English of to-day is accommodating itself to the 
spirit and tendencies of the present life of the English-speaking 
peoples. Without going into details one may add that the sci- 
entific and commercial ways of looking at things are already 
affecting the growth of the language to such an extent that 
the sort of speech and writing which used to be termed “lit- 
erary” with some degree of approbation is now liable to be 
dubbed “literary” in a tone of contempt. 

An outward manifestation of the change that has been going 
on in the language is seen in the dispcsition among the most 
skilful craftsmen to trim off eccentricities and superfluities, 
Whatever is not directly to the point is in the best writing of 
to-day lopped off. Adjectives and adverbs are stricken out; 
paragraphs have grown shorter and shorter; everywhere conden- 
sation is the rule. English, a language that is, by virtue of 
its Gothic traditions and inheritance, naturally adapted to the 
ornate acd overloaded style, has become as simple and terse as 
French. The style that is in favor to-day is strong and strenu- 
ous. 

Such language is wanted everywhere. The gift of it is de- 
sired, not merely in professional literary people, but in the or- 
dinary man of business. The ability to put a proposition for- 
cibly and concisely, whether in writing or in speech, is worth 
money to the possessor. Time never was when clear expres- 
sion of clear thinking cut so much figure as at present. 

The economic value of modern English has become so gener- 
ally recognized that the schools are being incessantly berated 
for not graduating pupils who are masters of it. If the 
young people from the high schools spell badly, punctuate 
without intelligence, express themselves awkardly and sloppily, 
the school system gets the blame. Allowance is not made for 
several facts. 

One is that the pupil in his development reproduces some- 
thing of the history of the race. Simple, direct use of lan- 
guage is peculiar either to an advanced or a very primitive 
stage of civilization. The child passes from the one to the 
other thru a period of vagueness and verbiage. 

Teachers are frequently so attached to the literature of the 
past that they will not fasten upon the usages of to-day. They 
force their pupils into servile imitation of the old when they 
should teach the transmutation of the old into the newer form. 
The results of this process of imitation can be seen in the es- 
says of graduation time Most public school pupils are allowed 
to contract the essay habit, which should by all proper prophy- 
lactic measures be left out. 

The process of composing in handwriting is not favorable to 
the production of modern English. The language of to-day is 
rapidly becoming a type-written language. Quick, nervous 
expression demands the machine. Already in almost universal 
use among the makers of manuscript the typewriter affords the 
true medium for instruction in English, “I take my pen in 
hand” began the writer of the leisurely eighteenth century. 
The pen is particulary adapted to be taken in hand for the pro- 
duction of a long, rambling, delightful essay of the old-time 
sort, but such essays are lucky to get a reading. The sharp 
incisive letter or article or story of to-day can best be pro- 
duced on the typewriter. 

This is the legitimate argument for the use of the typewriter 
in the public schools. If it will be a help to the study of mod- 
ern English, assisting in promoting clearness and force of ex- 
pression and lending its aid to the conversion of the essay 
habit into a habit of expressing ideas, then it ought everywhere 
to be introduced. . The subject has been so often broached in 
this and other educational journals that it will seem to be al- 
most hopeless to add to the numberof strong arguments favor- 
ing instruction in typewriting at public expense. 

There has got to be concerted action to improve the teaching of 
English. The careless slipshod English of the average individ- 
ual of to-day will not be tolerated a generation hence. The 
typewriter, as a valuable device for securing. good results in 
the teaching of English is bound to get into the schools, not 
merely into commercial high school.where.it belongs a: fortiori 
but into every secondary and elementary institution. 


The subject is therefore a broad one and may be considered’ 
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broadly. The minor arguments — that instruction in typewrit™ 
ing will enable public school graduates to be self-supporting 
from the time they leave school; that the typewriter in the 
schools is a help in inculcating habits of neatness and accuracy ; 
that children love to manipulate the typewriters—these and 
others are included in the central argument that every pupil 
whatever his probable station in life should have the benefit of 
whatever help he can get thru the typewriter in acquiring the 
difficult English language. Not all pupils are destined to go 
into the buying and trading pursuits. A majority must be- 
come mechanics. Yet for these too the typewriter offers un- 
excelled training in clearness of thought and power of mechan- 
ical execution. The point may even be made that whatever 
familiarity with the use of any type of machine the prospective 
artisan gains in school will redound to his advantage when he 
goes into his life work. The training, too, in spacing and pro- 
portion, is particularly valuable to those whose work will be 
of creative character. 

The time is not far distant when every person who has 
had the elements of an education will use the typewriter 
as naturally as he now uses the penand withfar more hand- 
some results. 


What the Manufacturers Say. 


The makers of the various machines are of course very much 
interested in the matter. Some idea of the large number of 
sales that ‘are now being made to the schools can be gainea 
from replies to a note sent out recently requesting informa- 
tion as to the present extent of the business. A few of these 
letters may be of enough general interest to bear quotation. 

Messrs. Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, makers of the Rem- 
ington machine, write : 

Weare very glad, indeed, that your well-known publication 
has appreciated the importance of this topic. We take much 
pleasure in sending you, under separate cover, a number of 
pamphlets and leaflets which we have from time to time pub- 
lished for the purpose of bringing out the points of this idea. 

The ecucational possibilities of the typewriter are pecoming 
more widely known. Itis true that in most places the commer- 
cial value of education in the subjects of shorthand and type- 
writing has received first attention, and that some persons dis- 
regard the real educational usefulness of the machine, Notall 
educators are agreed upon the advisability of introducing these 
subjects into the public schools. but we do not know of any edu- 
cator who has carefully examined the evidence, or who has ex- 
perimented on his own account, who is not convinced that the 
use of the typewriter as an educational instrument, pure and 
simple, is of very high value in the educetion of the young. 
Whether a pupil ever touches a typewriter after leaving school 
or not, he cannot fail to profit by the use of the machine during 
the period of his school days. 


The American Writing Machine Company serds as expression 
of its views on the subject “‘Typewriting in Public Schools,” a 
reprint of a symposium on the educational advantages of the 
typewriter and its real value in business. 

Pres. Joho McCarthy. of the American Writing Machine 
Company, writes as follows : 

It seems to the writer that the educational value of the 
typewriter cannot be over-estimated in the following par- 
ticulars : 

1. Spelling. 
type 

2. Construction of the sentence and its component parts. 

3 Paragraphing and proper arrangement of verse. 

Aside from these, there is the added value of the training 
of the pupil’s eye, mind, and hand in readily transferring ideas 
to typewritten form, this is of no small advantage. The de- 
velopment of facility in these directions by adults is almost 
phenomenal and we feel assured that if the training were begun 
in youth the technique of typewriting would be wonderfully 
developed, producing operators of very remarkable ability in 
the case of those who might take up typewriting and 
stenography as a profession. Operators of this class were 
never more in demand bv business men than at present. A 
good education, coupled with a thoro grounding in stenography 
and typewriting, opens a very profitable field to all young 
people entering business life. Advancement and increase of . 
responsibility are bound to be the result if in addition to these 
qualifications close attention is given to the employer's 
interests. 

The Hammond Typewriter Company writes that thei... 
machine has come into prominence in school use on account of 
the agitation of touch typewriting. The Biickensderfer Man- 
ufacturing Company remarks: We cansay that we have dur> © 
ing the past year sold a considerable number of our typewriters '- 


Nothing so plainly reveals mistakes as cold 


- to-various teachers-in-New ‘York city and. Brooklyn. who-hayé. .: 


been good enough to assure us that they find our machine pe- -” 
culiarly well adapted to their school and office work. 
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The Sun Typewriter Company admits that it has not been in 
the business long enough to have gained an adequate knowledge 
of the educational, but they intend to get into it now that 
their enterprise is fairly launched, 


The Columbia Typewriter Company mentions among recent 
installments the following : 


Public school 26, Brooklyn ; High school, astoria, two; Cole- 
man’s Business college, Newark ; Hoboken High school; R. A. 
Kell’s school, Harlem, two ; Browne’s Business college, Brook- 
lyn ; Rev. O’Neil’s school, Hartford ; Brother Victor’s school, 
Newark ; Holy Innocents’ school, N. Y.; Rugby academy, N. Y.; 
Rev. Fleming, Orange ; Dr. Campdell, County Supt., Brooklyn ; 
St. Catherine’s academy, N. Y.; St. Aloysius academy. N. Y.; 
St. Joseph’s school, Paterson ; St. Dominick, Paterson; Dr. 
Demarest, N. Y. city ; Rev. J. Boylan, Jersey City ; Rev. Duffy, 
Brooklyn; Rev. O’Mally, Englewood; St. Francis college, 
Brooklyn ; Dr, Fowler, 72nd St. & West End Ave.,N. Y. city ; 
Bayley grammar school, Morristown, N.J.; Sisters of Mercy, 
81st St. & Madison Ave., N. Y. city ; Sisters of Mercy, Orange ; 
Prof. Berger’s French college, N. Y. city ; All Saints college, 
Jersey City. 


- The Smith Premier Typewriter Company, of Syracuse, have 
this to say : 


We enclose a little booklet that we have used, which contains 
the opinions of some well-known school people on the subject of 
the typewriter in the public schools, and would say there is no 
doubt that the use of the typewriter is being very largely ex- 
tended into the public schools of the country. 

We give you herewith a list of some of the schools which are 
at present using Smith Premier typewriters, and beg to say that 
this is a but a small portion of the number, compiled from in- 
formation readily at hand. We could give you a very large 
number if we had time to write to our branch offices: Susque- 
hanna university, Selinsgrove, Pa.; Racine (Wisconsin) high 
school ; Cohoes (N. Y.) high school; Pittsburg (Pa.) 22d Colfax 
school, and high school ; Greenfield (Mo.) high school ; Fredonia 
(N. Y.) normal school; Sacramento (Cal.) Howe’s academy, 
and public high schools ; Portland (Ore.) Hills Military acad- 
emy ; Waterbury (Conn.) public schools; WLexingtom (Ky.) 
Kentucky institute ; Winona (Minn.} high school; Wadena 
(Minn.) public schools ; Newburyport (Mass.) high school; Fair 
Haven (Mass.) high school ; Columbus (Kansas) high school ; 
Canon City (Colo.) public schools ; Lancaster (Ohio) Boys’ In- 
dustrial school; Norfolk (Va.) high school; Philadelphia (Pa.) 
public schoo s and commercial school for girls ; Brookings(S. D.) 
Agricultural college ; Somerville, (Mass.) high school; Islip 
(L. I.) high school; Boston (Mass ) Institute for the Blind ; 
Bangor (Me.) public schools; Columbus (Ind.) high school ; 
La Cruces (N. M.) high school; Lebanon (Pa.) high school; 
Princeton (Ill.) high school; Ailegheny (Pa.) high school; 
Omaha (Neb) public schools; Fairmont (W. Va.) normal 
school; Woodland academy, Bethel, (Wis.); Sheboygan ( Wis.) 
high school ; Atchison county high school, Effingham, Kansas ; 
Newport News Military academy, Newport News, Va.; North 
Enid (O. T.)high school ; Bellevue (Ky,) schools ; Kittanning 
(Pa.) academy : Coal Creek (Colo.) school district, No. 15; 
Beardstown( Ill.) high school; Williamsville (Ky.) public schools; 
Paris (Ky.) high school ; Woburn ( Mass.) public schools. 

Aside from the above schools where machines have been re- 
cently sold we know that typewriting 1s being taught in a large 
number of other schools, among them being the following ;— 
Braintree ( Mass.) high school; Springfield (Mass.) high school ; 
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Hopkinsville (Ky.) high school ; Greenville (Mich.) high school’ 
Boston high schools, and evening high school; Worceste 
(Mass.) English high school ; Atlanta (Ga.) Girls’ high school } 
Pittsfield (Mass.) high school; San Bernardino (Cal.) public 
schools ; Rock Island (Ill.) city high school ; Gardner (Mass.) 
high school ; Pueblo (Col,) high school ; Stamford (Conn.) high 
school; Birmingham (Ala.) high school ; Hammond (Ind.) high 
school ; Decatur (Ind.) city high school ; New Haven (Conn.) 
Hill House high school; Elgih (Ill.) high school. 

Some points that are claimed in favor of the use of the type- 
writer in public schools may be briefly summarized as follows .— 

The Twentieth Century demands its use. 

The typewriter is of great practical value in the may of teach- 
ing accuracy in business forms, and in correcting poor spelling. 

It educates along a line that can be used practically immedi- 
ately on leaving school. 

Aside from teaching spelling it teaches punctuation, capitali- 
zation, paragraphing, and neatness in the arrangement of work, 

It develops mental and manual skiil as well as habits of close 
observation and accuracy. 

The use of the typewriter materially lessens danger to the 
eyesight of pupils, caused by excessive pen writing. 


We 


Recent Deaths. 


MONTPELIER, VT.—Mr. Thomas Marvin, chairman of the 
school board, died at his home, May 19. 


SCRANTON, Pa.—Prin. William W. Grant of the high 
school dropped dead while instructing his class in psychology 
May 16. He was born in Jefferson county, N. Y., forty-five 
years ago. He was a graduate of Harvard, and had been prin- 
cipal of schools at Indianapolis, and Providence before going 
to Scranton. 


Death of Philadelphia School Board Man. 


Mr. Edward Lewis, member of the board of education from 
the Twenty-fourth section, died May 23. Mr. Lewis had served 
as a member of the board since 1879 and was one of its most 
valuable members. 

His great service to education lay in his long advocacy of 
better schvol architecture. As chairman of the committee on 
property he brought about, against the most intense opposition, 
a remarkable improvement in Philadelphia school buildings. 
At his own expense he visited New England and several cities 
of the West to get ideas as to a model school-house, and upon 
his return secured the erection of the Elisha Kent Kane 
school, the first modern school building in the city. For 
several years this was regarded as one of the show buildings 
of Philadelphia, but the improvements begun by Mr. Lewis 
have continued until now there are far better school-houses 
than the Kent Kane school. 

Mr. Lewis was a business man who amassed a competency 
rather early in life and was thus able to devote the latter; years 
of his life to the public service. 


DETROIT, MicH.—June 5, will be “children’s {day ” in De- 
troit. The board of education will make the occasion a holi- 
day in the schools, and factory managers who employ children 
oa them gofree. The outing will take place at Belle Isle 
park, 








Redfield School, Pittsfield, Mass. 


Eugene Bouton, Superintendent of Schools. 
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Educational Trade Field, 


The committee of superintendents of Cuban schools extends 
an invitation to publishers of text-books to submit on or before 
Sept. 30 next text-books in the following subjects : 


A manual of physical education. 

Natural history. 

Instruction in ethics and civics. 

Theory of music. 

Manual training. 

Handwriting charts. 

The books may be printed in any language but if not printed 
in Spanish, they must be accompanied by a complete transla- 
tion into idiomatic Spanish, in manuscript form. No book will 
be taken into consideration which is not completely translated, 
nor will the committee examine books which are presented 
only in manuscript. Communications should be addressed to 
Edwardo Yero, Superintendente de Escuelas de Cuba, Habana. 








The Potter & Putnam Company announce that they have in 
preparation twelve books in reading under the authorship of 
Associate Supt. W. A. Campbell, of Brooklyn, N. Y. These 
books will consist of a series of four graded readers for text- 
book use ;. a series of four books on natural history, which are 
supplementary and intermediary to the four regular books ; a 
series of four readers on literature, supplementary and inter- 
mediary to the four regular books. Neither expense nor trouble 
will be spared in making these books the finest and most teach- 
able in the market. Supt. Campbell’s long experience as an 
author and teacher renders him well qualified to prepare these 
books. 


The New York branch of Houghton, Mifflin & Company is 
now well settled in its new quarters at 85 Fifth avenue, corner 
of Sixteenth street. The problem of arranging so large a 
business with so many branches, has not been easy, but it has 
been very successfully solved by Messrs. Bailey, Harden, and 
their associates. The educational alcove with its delightful 
low reading table ought to be a very popular place for teach- 
ers on a Saturday morning or afternoon. All the appointments 
of the establishment are charmingly literary. 


The B. F. Sturtevant Company, of Jamaica Plains, Mass., an- 
nounces that the newspaper reports of the conflagration which 
visited their works April 14 were very much exaggerated. The 
fire injured only their engine and electrical departments. The 
drawings, correspondence, and office records are all intact. The 
entire blower, heater, forge, galvanized iron and shipping de- 
partments with ‘foundry, pattern shop, etc., are in full opera- 
tion and shipments going forward as usual. Tools are on the 
road and arrangements already made for immediately equipping 
the engine and electrical departments. 


The National Series of Maps, made by the McConnell School 
Supply Company, of Philadelphia, shows the latest geographical 
discoveries and political changes in every part of the world. 
The meridians are numbered from Greenwich and from Wash- 
ington, making those the most strictly American maps on the 
market. 


J. M. Olcott & Company, Chicago, announce that they have 
removed to larger quarters, Nos. 167-169 Fifth avenue, Chicago. 


Mr. Lincoln E. Rowley, of the American Book Company, still 
keeps up his interest and activity in the affairs of the New 
York Educational council. He was one of those who made ar- 
rangements for the very delightful lunch of the council at the 
hotel Albert, May 18, and where he displayed no mean ability as 
a manager of diners. 


The Chester, Pa., board of education has awarded to Fred. 
Frick, of Waynesboro, Pa., the contract for equipping the new 
high school with program clocks. The Frick bid was $700. 


The firm of G..W. Henderson & Son, West Cairo, Allen 
county, has brought a text-book of over 250 pages on “The 
Science and Art of Penmanship.” This contains lessons which 
may be assigned and recited in public school work. 


Mr. Hoertz, of the Louisville school board, has introduced a 
resolution for a change in the following text-books : Readers, 
algebras, United States histories, spellers, geographies, and 
Long’s Lessons in English. It will be acted upon shortly. 


Mr. C. A. Bowley, manager of the Standard Crayon Company, 
of Lynn, Mass., was in town the other day. He reports that 
the trade in Falcon School Crayons was never before so brisk 
as it has been this spring. 
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Lewis Edson Waterman, inventor of the well-known foun- 
tain pen which bears his name, died in Brooklyn, May 1. It is 
reported that his son, Lewis E. Waterman, who is now vice- 
president of the company, will be made president. 


Mr. J. W. Davis, of Columbus, 0., who represents Silver, 
Burdett & Company in the Buckeye state, has been at head- 
quarters in New York this past month. His many friends will 
be glad to know that he has nearly recovered from the severe 
illness which attacked him in March last. 


Mr. E. F. Lohr, now superintendent at Marshall, Mich., will 
assume charge July 1 of the Eastern branch of the business of 
Atkinson & Mentzer, of Chicago, publishers and dealers in 
school supplies. Headquarters will be in Boston. = 


Mr. J A. Horaberger, of the Rand-McNally Company, is doing 
good work in his territory, Nebraska. He is very familiar with , 
the state, having been for several years superintendent at Fre- 
mont and later at Norfolk. 


What the Bankers Say about the B. F. Johnson Publishing 
Company of Richmond, Va., is made the subject of a neat 
little pamphlet. The leading banking houses of Richmond 
unite in testifying to the.financial stability of this well-known 
Southern house. The growth of the Johnson firm during the 
past five years is certainly a very interesting phenomenon. 


The new firm of C. C. Birchard & (Company, Boston, are 
bringing out a translation by Caroline F. Smith, of Pierre 
Loti’s Roman d'un Enfant under the title “ The Story of a Child.” 
The book is admirably adapted for use in teachers’ reading 
circles, having as a matter of course literary excellence com- 
bined with rare psychological insight. 

It is certainly to be hoped that Mr. Birchard’s adventure 
into this field of literary pedagogics will be so successful that 
he will be able to go further in the same direction. 


G. M. Hill Company’s Acquisition. 


Mr. J. H. Stiff, manager of the New York branch of the Cen- 
tral School Supply house of Chicago, has been kept away from 
business during the past month by a painful iliness. His place 
has been filled during his absence by Mr. M. G. Williams who 
had been previously looking after the outside business of the 
company in the metropolitan district. 

Mr. Williams came to New York last fall from Atlanta where 
he served an apprenticeship in the Southern branch of the 
house. He is one of the brightest men in the supply field. 

A new feature at the rooms of the Central School Supply 
house is the. presence of Mr. Alexander Conried’s collection of 
unbreakable casts and anatomical models. Mr. Conried, who is 
a broker in Wall street from 9 to 3 o’clock, is in attendance 
upon his casts from 4 to 5 in the afternoon. 

Many false reports have crept into the newspapers regarding 
the acquisition by the George M. Hill Company, of Chicago, 
of the right to publish Webster's Unabridged Dictionary. It 
has been stated that the entire Webster's dictionary business 
is about to leave Springfield where it has been so long and so 
honorably located. This proves not to be the case. The G. & 
C. Merriam Company, at Springfield, will continue to publish the 
new Webster’s International Dictionary. They have, however, 
loaned the plates of the “Unabridged” to the George M. Hill 
Company upon a royalty basis. 

The latter firm has already begun the work of bringing out a 
new edition at a reduced price. A force of 150 special workmen 
will be employed on the dictionary. Something like 400 car- 
loads of paper per year will be needed, and 30,000 sheep skins 
for binding. 

These plates are said to represent an investment of $1,333,- 
000 for editorial work alone. 


The Grafton Press. 


A business consolidation recently reported is that of the 
well-known publishing and printing business of Mr. Robert G. 
Cooke, 70 Fifth avenue, New York, with that of the Grafton 
Press, conducted by Mr. Frederick H. Hitchcock at 1 Madison 
avenue. The new organization has been incorporated under 
the laws of the state of New York as the Grafton Press and 
will have offices at 70 Fifth avenue. Publishing books for au- 
thors and bringing out all kinds of what are known as “ pri- 
— printed” books are important features of the Grafton 
Press. 

Mr. Cooke who was the president of the company has had a 
varied experience with Harper & Brothers and D. Appleton & 
Company, where he had charge of the outgoing advertising. 
More lately he has been manager of the circulation department 
of Collier’s Weekly. 

Mr. Hitchcock, who will serve as secretary and treasurer, 
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was for ten years in charge of the manufacturing department 
of the Appletons and has in other ways, exceptionally strong 
connections with publishers, 


The Morse Agency to be Continued. 

The Lyman D. Morse Advertising agency has been trans- 
ferred, on account of the death of Mr. L. D Morse, to 
a corporation under the same title. The new president is 
Mr. H Henry Douglass, the vice-president Mr. Irving M. Dewey, 
the secretary, Mr. G. Howard Harmon. 

Mr. Douglass was formany years in the advertising business 
in Boston before he became a partner in the Morse agency. 
He brought with him a large number of customers whose inter- 
ests he has always personally attended to. Mr. Dewey has been 
an advertising man for twenty-two years, at first in New 
Haven and for the past ten years in the Morse agency. Mr. 
Harmon has been the agency's representative in Boston for 
the past three years, All these gentlemen havea wide acquaint- 
ance with advertisers and with newspaper representatives and 





Mr. H. Henry Douglass, Mr. Irving M. Dewey, 
President. Vice-president. 
are thoroly respected by all with whom they have business 
dealings. 

The office staff remains as under Mr. Morse. Mr. H. Rowell 
Ries, former private secretary of Mr. Morse, retains his con- 
nection with the firm. Mr. Reis is a genius and highly educated 
and has decided artistic ability and taste, as witness the 
handsome advertising matter of Pears’ soap for which he is re- 
sponsible. 

McMaster’s History for California. 


The state board of education of California has voted to adopt 
McMaster’s United States History as a grammar school text- 
book. .This is under the new plan by which the state can 
undertake the publication of any book already published else- 
where. The plates are to be obtained from the publishers, the 
books printed at the state printing office, and the publishers 
paid a royalty of 30 per cent. on the list price. Messrs. Kirk, 
C. C. Van Liew, and Eimer E. Brown constituted the committee 
— made arrangements for securing the copyright of the 

ooks. 

It was voted to postpone until the next meeting the selec- 
tion of a text-book in history for the primary grades. This 
meeting will be held June 29. 


A Mafeking Souvenir. 


Among the wounded at the siege of Mafeking was a Smith 
Premier Typewriter which had done excellent service thru a 
long campaign. The day when that Long Tom shell struck the 
headquarters’ office, a fragment of the bursting shell knocked 
the back gear to pieces and otherwise dislocated the machine. 
For a time its life was despaired of, but owing to the strength 
of its constitution and the skill of Gunsmith O. Fordish, its 
wounds were soon healed and it was able once again to enter the 
service. This was the machine which typed the general orders 
issued by Baden-Powell thruout the campaign as well as the an- 
swers to the demands for surrender which Cronjé and later 
Eloff kept sending into Mafeking. The typewritten reply 
which invariably went back to the Boer laager was, “Come 
and take Mafeking if you want it.” 

The machine has been sent home to be refurbished for its 
operator, Mr. W. Forsyth, who insists upon keeping it, even in 
preference to the latest and newest writing machine which the 
manufacturers have offered in exchange. 

A book of reproductions of the orders issued by Gen. Baden- 
Powell during the siege has been issued from the London house 
of the Smith Premier Typewriter Company, 14 Grace church 
street. The price is six-pence. Advertising considerations 
apart, it is one of the most valuable books of the season bear- 
ing upon the late South African unpleasantness. 

A well selected collection of Memory Gems for home and 
school use has been prepared by L. E. Johnston. There are 265 
totations in the little book, all suitable for class-room work. 
C. A. Flanagan Company, Chicago,) 
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Books on Commercial Practice. 


A thoroly practical and comprehensive series is furnished by 
the New Card System of Bookkeeping and Business Practice, by 
Elmer E. Gardner, principal of the commercial department of 
Battle Creek college, Michigan. The student has his directions 
on a good-sized card, the face of which is devoted to actual 
transactions which are to be recorded, the back to statement 
of principles, definitions, etc., or to questioning designed to 
bring out such statements. The plan is therefore in the main 
inductive. The pupil has to perform certain operations and to 
reason from them as he works. For instance, card No. 5 calls 
for entries somewhat thus : 


January, 1900. 

2 Pay your note No.1 by check, $5. Form 28, 

10 Pay $1.50 for dental work by check, 

Pay the college $10 on account by check. Form 29, 

15 Credit the college for one month's rent on piaro, $2, 

16 Pay for postage stamps 26 cts. (Mem), 

19 The college owes you $8 75 tor work. Makeenty. 

22 Credit the college for the sixth months’ board, 10om rent, 
and tuition, $17. 

25 Pay the college $5 on account, by check. 

29 Sell books for cash, $2.50. etc. 


Then on the back of the sheet will be found questions after 
this fashion, which the student is expected to answer in class : 


1 From a study of your work thus far, give your own idea of 
** resources.” 

2 On which s.de of the ledger are resources found ? 

3 What do you understand by the term “liabilities” ? 

4 On which side of the ledger are the liabilities found? 

5 When does a statement or balance sheet show a loss? A 
gain ? 

6 What work was done in the ledger immediately after making 
out the balance sheet ? 

7 In business there are certain things that from their nature 
are a loss, such as expenses, interest, discount, and commissions 
which the proprietor must pay ; there are gains, such as inter- 
est, discount, and commission paid in, and profits on sales; 
therefore it is necessary to have a ledger account with loss and 
gain, 


By use of these cards the pupil is carried on very ingeniously 
from the simplest operations to those of considerable complex- 
ity. The transactions to be recorded are all of a concrete 
interest, just such as a young person starting in business in a 
small way might be calied upon to record ; and they embrace 
almost every sort of dealing he would be likely to have to 
make. The directions for handling merchandise accounts are 
especially clear and satisfactory. 

With the direction cards go of course the proper books for a 
system of bookkeeping These include a ‘‘ Combination Book” 
in which one finds a Journal, Cash Book, Sales Book, and Six- 
Column Journal There is a well-arranged Ledger with index, 
a Practice Book, and a Model Book of Forms. A patented 
Folder and Filler is perhaps the most valuable feature of the 
outfit. This contains checks, drafts, receipts, and bills. There 
is a long web on which all incoming papers are wound to be 
removed one by one as directed in the transactions. When- 
ever the student is told in the transactions to receive an invoice, 
check, or a draft, he will find it ready to his hand at the end 
of the web. He then detaches it, and files it in its proper 
place in one of the filing pockets of the second cover. 

Too high praise cannot be accorded to the ingenuity of this 
system and to its simplicity. The books are all well gotten 
up. (The Gregory Publishing Company, Battle Creek, Mich.) 


The Complete Typewriting Instructor, by Mrs. Arthur J. 
Barnes, is the work of a practical teacher of twenty-five years’ 
experience and is written from the pedagogical as well as the 
business standpoint. It teaches the pupii to write by touch; 
i. e., without looking at the keyboard. 

The touch writing, however, is only a small part of the 
book. The lessons are very carefully condensed. The book is 
acomp'ete manual of business correspondence, giving direc- 
tions to the stenographer in detail as to his conduct in a busi- 
ness office how to do the little parts, or what seem to be the 
little parts of his work; how to direct envelopes ; how to ad- 
dress different people ; how to write on postal cards ; how to 
close a letter gracefully. The articleson “The stenographer 
whom everybody wants” and “ The stenographer whom nobody 
wants” are worth anybody's reading, whether interested in 
business procedures or not. 

The book contains legal forms, many of them in fac-simile 
tppewriting. It has some very unique and helpful spelling 
drills. made up of words that are generally misspelled. There 
are extensive lists of technical words applicable to various 
business needs: medical terms, drug terms, legal words, rail- 
road appellations, etc. 

A good point about this book is that it will save teachers 
a great deal of unnecessary labor in the way of repetition of 
instruction. (Arthur J. Barnes, St Louis ) 
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Notes of New Books. 


E! Capitan Veneno, by D. Pedro A. De Alarcon, is edited for 
the use of classes in Spanish by Prof. George G. Brownell, of 
the University of Alabama. Alarcon is one of the most popu- 
lar of modern Spanish writers and this is one of his best stories. 
It humorously portrays the fate of the crabbed woman-hating 
old soldier nicknamed from his disposition ‘‘ The Choleric Cap- 
tain.” The book has a portrait of the author, a sketch of his 
life, and a brief historical prefaze. (American Book Company, 
New York. Price, 50 cents.) 


While the main objects of the schools are to educate and ele- 
vate, practical training should not be lost sight of. Hence the 
value of the little volume on Elements of Agriculture, by J. B. 
McBryde, C. E,, of the Virginia Polytechnic Institute. It treats 
of climate, plants, soils, manures, farm crops, animal produc- 
tion, and miscellaneous topics. It is written in language that 
young people can understand and there are questions for re- 
view at the end of each chapter. ‘The book is intended espe- 
cially for the schools of the South, where the agricultural pop- 
ulation is more than three-fourths of the whole, but it will be 
in demand for the schools of other sections. The illustrations 
are numerous and the book is excellently printed and bound. 
(B. «. Johnson, Publishing Company, Richmond, Va.) 





Constructive Form Work, by William N. Hailmann, is intended 
to be an introduction to geometry for grammar grades. It is 
based upon the author’s personal experience in teaching the 
subject to children of ten to fourteen years. 

The book begins with the circle as being the basis of intelli- 
gent geometrical construction. Numerous exercises are intro- 
duced at every step, many of them correlated with the work in 
art, for geometrical desigas tinted in water color are frequently 
called for. As examples of what may be done in the way of 
art work based upon geometry, two handsome pages one of de- 
signs in line, the other of designs in color, are prefixed to the 
treatise. 

The whole get up of the book is very agreeable and its sub- 
ject matter so attractively displayed that it ought to secure 
immédiate attention. (C. C. Birchard & Company, Boston.) 


A collection of stories by Mary Catherine Judd has been 
added to our Indian literature. These Wigwam Stories have 
been furnished largely from the author’s readings in the works 
of Schoolcraft, a source from which Longfellow drew his inspira- 
tian for Hiawatha. Miss Judd has endeavered to picture two 
sides of the [ndian’s character, the love of the beautiful and 
the humorous, which are not often brought out in Indian ac- 
counts Our ideas of the Indian are not in accord with these. 
We think of him as a stolid creature who is ever dwelling 
on the scalps he will dangle at his belt or of the feasts in which 
he will show himself the glutton. Miss Judd has introduced 
many legends that illustrate other sides to his character. 

These legends take up a larger portion of the book. The 
Indian is also treated as to his customs, many tribes furnish- 
ing material for these brief chapters. Wigwam Stories makes 
: on book for suoplementary reading. (Ginn & Company, 

oston. 


Why do children, boys especially, so enjoy the myths of an- 
ceat Greece and Rome? They admire the strength displayed 
by the heroes; they revel in the stirring actions in which 
every character engages. They feel the enthusiasm that thrills 
in the pulses of Jason as he hunts the Golden Fleece; they are 
fired with the zeal that fired Perseus when he captured the 
Gorgon. Their romantic side is appealed to when their favor- 
ite gods carry off beautiful maidens. In short, every emotion 
that sways the hearts of their beloved heroes is awakered in 
their own breasts. The stories furnish them with ideals that 
that will help them to be better men. With this thought in 
mind Mary E. Burt has written Herakles, the Hero of Thebes 
and Other Heroes of the Myth. While traveling in Greece, Miss 
Burt found the children of the primary grades reading these 
stories. Miss Burt’s book is an adaptation of these stories for 
children in our country. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
Price 60 cents.) 


A reader designed as a help and companion to primers and 
primary readers has been published by the Heaths. Lessons for 
Little Readers is to be used as a supplementary book for sight 
reading in the first year of school. The supply of fresh, at- 
tractive reading for first year children is extremeley limited 
and any books which have been planned for this purpose are 
eagerly welcomed by the primary teacher. Provision has been 
made for seat work in drawing and the scientific side has been 
kept in mind on nearly every page. Number and color re- 
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ceive especial attention, and several songs have been introduced 
to enliven the text. A puzzle page is a novel feature. Such 
questions as the following are asked : What swims with four 
feet? What swims with no feet? Who has four feet and no 
tail? What hops on two feet? (D. C. Heath & Company, 
Boston. Price, 30 cents ) 


Notes for Teachers of English Composition, by G. R. Carpenter, 
is to be used in connection with Elements of Rhetoric and 
English Composition by the same author. Certain hints are 
set forth for the benefit of the instructor, and answers to many 
of the questions are gathered together in the pages of this 
pamphlet The notes include: Urder and Relation of English 
Studies, The Plan of a Four-Year Course in Composition, Aims 
and Methods, Books of Reference. (Ihe Macmillan Company. 
Price, 25 cents.) 


Matthew Arnold’s Sohrab and Rustum, edited by Joseph B. 
Seabury, has been added to the Silver Series of .English and 
American classics. In the study of the musical blank verse of 
this poem and the careful reading of the other poems in this 
book will be found pleasure and profit. The introduction by 
the editor gives an idea of Arnold’s qualities and his place in 
literature. (Silver, Burdett & Company.) 


An Inductive Course, by Dunton & Kelley, is a new grammar 
that will meet the highest approval of English instructors. 
Perhaps one of the strongest features of this book is the sim- 
plicity of its language and the skill with which each topic is 
presented. Everything unimportant has been eliminated, and 
the lessons progress logically from the elementary stages of 
language to its more complex phases. A happy interest is 
maintained as the pupil studies page after page. The method- 
ical arrangement of the chapters will be an especial recom- 
mendation to educators whose classes have grown weary of 
grammars that are burdened with technique. The develop- 
ment and growth of what is known as the sentence sense has 
been uppermost in the authors’ minds while preparing this book 
and as a consequence the sentences have been carefully se- 
lected and graded. (Thompson, Browa & Company. $0.55.) 


Perhaps no subject is so brimful of interest as that 
of ethnography. The strange manners and customs of 
people with whom we are not familiar always interest 
us, and furnishes plenty of material for thought. We com- 
pare their homes, their duties, their motives for following 
certain lines of work with ours. In Strange Peoples Frederick 
Starr has taken men from all parts of the globe and treated 
them briefly as he saw them not only with his own eyes but 
also thru the eyes of other travelers. His descriptions are 
simply presented, yet the reader feels that he is brought into 
close touch with the various strange peoples wherever they are 
found. The book purports to be an ethnographic reader, and . 
if used in connection with the geography lessons will prove a 
valuable factor in impressing the quaint customs of quaint 
people upon the minds of our school children. (D.C. Heath & 
Company, Boston. Price, 40 cents.) 


The Ivanhoe Historical Note Book Series furnishes a series 
of outlines, together with sufficient blank spaces for notes 
on the daily lessons. Part 1, to accompany the study 
of United States history, contains 47 outline maps with 
alternate blank pages for notes. The arrangement of the 
maps is chronological. Titles are given, but these are merely 
suggestive, the teacher having the option to select her own 
titles. (Atkinson & Mentzer, Chicago.) 


The appearance of Mr. W. H. Neidlinger’s Earth, Sky, and 
Air ought to mark an epoch in the history of music instruction 
in American schools. The book is not a mere compilation, 
more or less skilfully thrown together. It is rather an artis- 
tic creation, intelligently adapted to the needs of young chil- 
dren. The simplicity and merit of the airs cannot be too highly 
commended, nor the accompaniments with their excellent 
schemes of harmony. The charm and catchiness are calculated 
to appeal to children. 

If any of the songs are to be specially mentioned, “The 
Last Rose Seed” deserves a good word for its brightness. 
“The Blacksmith” who swings his hammer with delightful 
cadence is sure to be a favorite with children. 

The medley with which the book closes is thoroly character- 
istic of the author’s spirit. He and the artist are represented 
as falling asleep exhausted by their labors for the children, 
and in their sleep they dream that all the implements they 
have been using dance before them, performing strange antics. 
The eighth notes play tennis across the staff, the paint brushes 
join hands in merry gavotte, etc. 

The illustrations by Mr. Walter Bobbett, many of which are 
reproduced in color, are very charming. Five years ago a plar 
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so to decorate text-books would have been regarded as vision- 
ary ; to-day it is an accomplished fact that the work of good 
illustrators adds to the commercial availability of a school 
book. Certainly in this Neidlinger book the art department of 
the American Book Company has played the limit. “The 
Painter Sun” himself, the subject of one of the songs in the 
book, can hardly produce more glowing or more harmonious ef- 
fects than those that Mr. Bobbett has prepared for the color 
process man (The American Book Company, New York.) 


A brilliantly written story of human endeavor and aspiration 
is Max Bennett Thrasher’s Tuskegee. The author is a Boston 
newspaper man who has had occasion to travel extensively in 
the South and to make a broad study of the problems of 
Southern education. The romance of Booker Washington's 
life and the possibilities that have been shown to inhere in his 
great undertaking have served to fire the journalist’s imagina- 
tion and to cause him to write in a most interesting fashion. 

So thoroly is Tuskegee institute the outgrowth of Booker 
Washington’s thought and life that the author has very natu- 
rally told at considerable length the story of his rise from the 
one-room shanty in West Virginia to the presidency of a great 
institution. The narrative is one of fascinating interest. 

The exposition of present conditions at Tuskegee is full of 
important details. It givesan accurate picture of the workaday 
life of the place, so earnest and strenuous. Of great value to edu- 
cational people are the courses of study in the various trades ; 
these Mr. Thrasher has described with completeness of detail. 
We learn just what the class in brick-making does ; how the 
popular class in tailoring is conducted ; what is accomplihed 
in the courses in domestic economy. The school work is so 
admirably planned, so really helpful to those who hope to rise 
in their native inproductivity, that it seems no wonder young 
people will walk five hundred miles barefoot to attend the school. 

The book is illustrated with photographs of the various 
phases of the work of the school. These help make the reader 
realize the value of the institution. (Small, Maynard & Com- 
pany, Boston.) 


The study of natural science in our graded schools has led 
educators to pour forth an abundance of material in the line 
of books for the use of both teacher and student. There have 
been several field note books offered to simplify the students 
observation work but none have so favorable characteristics as 
The Eaton Field Book of Birds and Flowers. There are tables 
at the beginning which show the residence and migration of 
birds. At the head of every blank page there is a space left 
for the date, locality, weather, and the remarks on as many 
birds as the student sees may be arranged in columns. (Scran- 
ton, Wetmore & Company, Rochester, N. Y. Price, $0.25.) 


The name of Emilie Poulsson carries conviction as an author- 
ity on kindergarten literature. One feels sure of a treat for 
children when she issues a book designed for little folks. 
Through the Farmyard wate is a title that suggests pink tinted 
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apple blossoms, the daisy studded field, the babbling brook, the 
lowing of cows, and everything else that is associated with 
farm life. So these rhymes and stories for little children, at 
home and in the kindergarten take the wee people to the gate 
and thru the gate into the farmer's domain. Here they are 
introduced to gentle Bossy, honest Dobbin, frisky Fritz and 
Midget, the dogs, to pigs, hens, and ducks, to lambs and little 
children. Many of these stories are true, and the animals that 
figure in the rhymes and stories as well as on the pictured 
page are personal friends of the author. The kindergarten 
teacher will find this book of assistance in connection with her 
nature talks and plays which “picture the child’s relation to 
Nature. (Lothrop Publishing Company, $1.25.) 


A text in Economics and Industrial History for Secondary 
Schools has been written by Professor Thurston, of the Chicago 
normal school, and published by Scott, Foresman & Company. 
This is distinctly an innovation in the courses for such schools, 
The subject, or rather the subjects, may be important ; but can 
the high school find a place for these practical matters? Ob- 
viously, only by displacing other subjects. Whether this is 
desirable must be decided partly by consideration of what such 
a book as this proposes. Part I. deals with Industrial Observa- 
tion and Interpretation. It is substantially an account of the 
theory of economics, correlated with some fundamental prin- 
ciples of the common law, and carrying with its theory much 
valuabie historical matter. Part II. gives Outlines of the Indus- 
trial History of England and the United States. Part III. 
treats of the Elements of Economic Theory systematically. The 
treatment as a whole is consistently inductive. 

The book is neither an account of the science of economics 
nor a primer of sociology. It is a guide-book and manual of 
facts within both fields. I believe that a year given by a high 
school junior or senior to the study of this book or of sucha 
book as this would be of very great value. Three classes of 
American citizens need to learn in their youth just such facts 
as are stated here; the men who are to engage in important 
business enterprises, the men who are to study such profes- 
sions as law, theology, engineering, education, and the women 
who will inherit property. 

It is now nine years since I have taught high school classes 
in economics; buat I have seen no reason to change the views 
I then held, that such a course is extremely important for 
commercial students and for those who intend to engage in the 
great professions. To the objection that there is time enough 
later, in the college or the professional course, to study eco- 
nomics and sociology, the reply is that the elements of these 
sciences of the world’s life and affairs, when acquired early, 
have great influence in the formation of the mind for the 
mastery of the professions. 

This volume appears to be an excellent class-room manual ; 
but no mere reading can afford positive evidence on this point. 
The scholarship and good judgment of the author are plain 
upon every page. (1899, Chicago, pp. 300.) wre 














Pittsfield High School, Chas. A. Byram, Principal. 
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New Books for Schools and Libraries. 


This list is limited to the books that have been published during the preceding month. The publishers of these books will send 
Special attention is given to all requests that mention 


descriptive circulars free on request, or any book prepaid at prices named, 
For Pedagogical Books, ‘teachers’ Aids, School Library, and other publications, see other numbers of THE 
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LIBRARY AND MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 


TITLE. 


Mr. Chupes and Miss Jenny 
The Creed of Presbyterians 
Vedanta Philosophy 

With the Wild Flowers 

The Sea Beach at Ebb Tide 
A Study of Child Nature 

The Diary of a Freshman 
What is a Kindergarten? 
U.S. Grant 

Lewis & Clarke 

Titian 

John Marshall 

Everyday Birds 

Specimen of the Short Story 
New Education Illustrated 
My Lady of Orange 

Liberty Documents 

Through the Farm Yard Gate 
Principles of Human Knowledge 
Lobani The Little Cliff Dweller 
Abraham Lincoln 

Eaton Field & Note Book 
South African Stories 


The Story of Little Nell 

E] Capitan Veneno 

Oral Lesson Book in Hygiene 

First Year in Handicraft 

Morton’s Advanced Geography 
Bamboo Work 

Sallust’s Catiline 

English History 

Aus Danischer Zeit 

The Working Principles of Rhetoric 
The Sketch Book 

Business Law 

The Story of a Donkey 

Crib & Fly 

The Winter’s Tale 

The Comedy of Errors 

The Siege of Leyden 

Tales from Munchausen 

Three Fairy Stories 

A Book of Nursery Rhymes. ae 


Waste Not Want Not 

A Daughter of the Veldt 

Chatty Readings in Elementary Science 

A Reader in Physical Geography 

Plane & Solid Geometry 

Tarr & McMurry’s Geographies 

The Quincy Word List 

Courtship of Miles Standish & Other 
Poems (3) 


AUTHOR, Pp. BINDING. PRICE. PUBLISHER. 
Effie Bignell 250 Cloth 1.co Baker & Taylor Co., New York. 
Rev. E. W. Smith P ) ae sy Se ~ 
Swami Vivekananda _— - He: " 
Maud Going 271 “ 1.co “ ‘“ “ “ 
A. F. Arnold 490“ 2.40 The Century Co., “ 
Elizabeth Harrison Ts aaa Chicago Kindergt’n College, Chic. 
Charles M. Flandreau Co ae 1.50 Doubleday, Page & Co., Chicago. 
Geo. Hansen 7 Elder & Shepard, San Francisco.’ 
Walter Allen bea ys .50 Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
W. R. Lighton 850,49 .50 ” “ _ i 
Estelle M. Hurll ot eee ss ss ¥ . 
Jas. B. Thayer -_- * 50 - . re 
Bradford Torrey ros, 1.00 < ue - 
Ed. by G. H. Nettleton 229..." Henry Holt&Co., “ 3 
F. B. Johnston Paper .35 B.F. Johnson Pub. Co. Richmond, 
H.C. Bailey 249 Cloth Longmans, Green & Co., New York 
Prepared by Mabel Hili 458 ‘* is y < a 
Emilie Poulsson s 1.25 Lothrop Pub. Co., ‘ Boston’ 
Geo. Berkeley cs .25 Open Court Pub. Co., Chicago. 
Clark Bayliss 188 ‘* Pub. Sch’l Pub. Co. Bloomingt’n, Ill 
Noah Brooks 404. - * G. P. Putnam’s Sons_ New York 
s .25 Scrantom,Wetmore&Co.Rochester 
Beta se 6d. Capetown. apy [N.Y. 
TEXT-BOOKS. 
Ed. by Jane Gordon 357 Cloth .50 American Book Co., New York 
“ « G. G. Brownell 143) =f .50 - ee ie oe 
H. A. Merrick 297 ‘“ 6 “ “ ‘“ ‘“ 
W. J. Kenyon im 1.00 Baker & TaylorCo., “ 
Eliza Morton ‘ Butler & Sheldon, Philadelphia. 
Ed. by P. N. Hashick 160: Cassell & Co., New York. 
Allen & Greenough Tosp, Ginn & Co., Boston. 
D. H. Montgomery sao», * rear. SS Ie “ 
L. Fossler 103 “ “ “OS “ 
}: gh Genung 676 ‘“c 73 “ ‘“c [Mich. 
Washington Irving ro) a Gets - Ea- MOEN TS 
Burritt Hamilton Gregory Publ. Co., Battle Creek, 
Adp. by Chas. Welsh 71 Cloth D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. 
Ed. by C. F. Dole 76 Paper Io “« «& “ “ & “ 
“bE i W. Hiestand 132 6“ 15 se 4k “ “OE 
Ce 0 oe “ 80 “cc “15 “cc ‘ “ OG ‘ 
“© Wm. Elliot Griffis 80 “ eye 40 ppt “ “ 6 ‘“ 
“ ¢ Be. pee 78 6“ Io (fC 7 “6 66 
et Coe. vole 56 ss 10 6 6 “ “OG ‘“ 
Ar. by Chas. Welsh ee 1 he «“ 
“ “ “ “ 167 “ .10 ‘ “ “ 6“ ‘ “ 
Ed. by M. V. 84 sc Io (fC “ “OS “ 
Basil Marnan oC Henry Holt & Co.. New York. 
Books 1, 2, 3 Longmans, Green & Co. ,New York 
R. E. Dodge 237 “6 +“ ‘es bE ‘“ ‘“ 
Schultz & Sevenoak ae. * 1.10 The Macmillan Co., New York. 
Tarr & McMurry 574 “ 75 “ ‘“ “ “ ‘“ 
Frank E. Parlin ae The Morse Co. “3 
Tag oS University Pub]. Co. “ ? 





Books Under Way. 


Allyn & Bacon. 
“Latin Lessons,” by Charles E. Bennett. 


“La Grammaire and Le Baron de Fourchevif,” edited by 
Herman §. Piatt. 


J. B. Lippincott Company. 


“Civil Government,” by Schwinn & Stevenson. 


“English Grammar,” by Chestine Gowdy, 
Freytag’s “Die Journalisten,” edited by Edward Manley. 
Hillern’s “ Hoher als die Kirche,” edited by J. B. E. Jonas. 

A. S. Barnes & Company. 
“Home Thoughts.” 

Milton Bradley Company. 
“ Holiday Songs,” by Emilie Poulsson. 

Ginn & Company. 
“The Guilford Speller,” by A. B. Guilford and Aaron Lovell. 
“Secrets of the Woods,” by Wm. J. Long. 
“School Iliad,” (revised edition) edited by Thomas D. Sey- 
mour. 
“Descriptive Speller,” by George B. Aiton. 
Sallust’s “Catiline” (revised edition), by James B. Greenough 
and M. Grant Daniell.. 
PE i Steps in Geometry,” by G. A. Wentworth and G. A. 
ill. 


Longmans, Green & Company. 
“Plant Physiology,” by MacDougal. 
“ Animal Activities,” by French. 
“Liberty Documents,” by Hill. 
The Macmillan Company. 
Handbooks to Continental Churches : 
“The City of Chartres, its Cathedral and Churches,” by H. 


. L. J. Masse. 


“The Churches of Rouen,” by Thomas Perkins. 
Maynard, Merrill & Company. 
“Modern Chemistry,” by Fredus-N. Peters. 
Maynard’s English Classic Series : 
“The Conduct of the Human Understanding,” by John Locke. 
Sadler-Rowe Company. 
“Commercial and Industrial Geography,” by J. J. Macfar- 


lane. 
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The bill to establish a school-house department for 
the city of Boston was passed by the lower house of the 
Massachusetts legislature, May 20. The bill was 
amended in three particulars. One of these requires 
that the appointees to the commission shall be between the 
ages of thirty-five and fifty-five, one of them being an arch- 
itect and two master builders, each of them to have had 
at least ten years’ experience in his business. A second 
amendment requires that the appointments be confirmed 
by the chief and associate justices of the municipal 
court of Boston. The third puts the power of appoint- 
ing and removing janitors into the hands of the new 
commission, instead of leaving it with the school com- 
mittee as originally proposed. 


The bill as reported before the amendments were 
made provided for the creation of a board of three com- 
missioners to be appointed by the mayor, without con- 
firmation for a period of three years. The salary of the 
chairman will be $4,000; of the other members, $3,500. 
The board shall have power ‘‘to select and request the 
street commissioners to take lands, provide temporary 
accommodations and make, alter, and approve designs 
and plans for school purposes, erecting, completing, 
altering, repairing, furnishing, and preparing yards for 
school buildings and making contracts and selecting 
architects for doing said work. These powers and 
authority are no longer to be exercised by the city coun- 
cil or school committee.” 

The establishment of a commission of this kind will 
do away with some of the difficulties in keeping undesir- 
able pothunters out of the Boston school committee. 


An important regulation has been adopted by the 
Louisville school board, prohibiting the future employ- 
ment of teachers who suffer from consumption, other 
contagious diseases or deafness, and authorizing the su- 
perintendent to have medical examinations made wher- 
ever in his opinion they may seem to be desirable. This 
measure was introduced by Dr. B. Bruce Lentz, and was 
heartily supported by Supt. Marks. 


Remarkable stories about Miss Bertha Runkle, the 
author of “The Helmet of Navarre,” are circulating 
thru the press. One of the best is to the effect that 
Miss Runkle, while living in New York, has been follow- 
ing day by day the studies pursued by her brother at 
Harvard ; thatshe passed her examinations with him 
and has taken final examination for honors. It is inter- 
esting in this connection to note that Miss Runkle 
never had a brother. 


The school board of Kansas City, Mo., has named one 
of its schoolsafter the biggest-hearted educational leader 
in the country—Supt. James M. Greenwood of course. 


Mr. F. W. Atkinson, Commissioner of Education to 
the Philippines, left Manila March 11 on a tour 
of the islands. He is now engaged in collecting a 
mass of important and interesting information as to 
school conditions and possibilities, so that when the dele- 
gations of trained teachers from the United States ar- 
rive on the scene, there may be full information as to 
the localities to which they will be assigned. The large 
islands visited, in addition to Luzon, are Panay, Negros, 
Cebu, Masbato, Leyte, Bohol, Jolo, and Mindanao. 


If all newspaper editorials. on school matters were 
written in the vein of an editorial in the Baltimore News 
of May 10, regarding “The School Board’s Latest 
Move,” there would be little danger of perversion of pub- 
lic opinion as to motives of educators. Commenting 
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upon the outcry that has been raised in Baltimore be- 
cause the school board has decided in the interest of 
economy to consolidate the Colored high school and the 
Colored polytechnic institute, replacing the present 
corps of white teachers with negro teachers, the News 
declares that the agitation is a fair specimen of the cap- 
tious fault finding which is constantly greeting Supt. 
Van Sickle and the board of educaticn in their attempts 
to improve the schools by systematic effort. The situa- 
tion is summed up as follows : 

There is not a human being, we believe, in Baltimore who 
really suspects that the school board has in its policy any per- 
sonal, political or other extraneous purpose to serve. Every- 
body knows its character ; everybody knows its ability. It is 
devoting itself, with all earoestness, to the performance of a 
great work, and a work urgently needed. It is entitled to 
the benefit of all doubts, not in the ordinary sense merely, but 
in an extraordinary sense. Whoever is not quite sure the 
board is wrong in any particular matter may safely consider 
that it is ten to one the board is right. It is able, it is disin- 
terested, it is conscientious. To any important question it has 
decided it has given much thought and inquiry. Intelligent 
citizens will bless their stars that the schools are at last in 
the control of such a board, and will give it their hearty sup- 
port, unless and until a very clear case is,in any particular 
matter, made out against it. 

SF 


The Bible in Schools. 


Dr. Lyman Abbott in a recent number of The Outlook 
gives some thoughts concerning the use of the Bible in 
the schools, which are worthy of careful consideration, 
His view is in substance this : 

If it is the function of the state to furnish education 
in order to make men and women good citizens, and if 
in the exercise of this function it is the duty of the state 
to give all that is necessary to citizenship, then it is the 
duty of the state to fashion the affections and the will 
in harmony with the great laws of society. 

Of all the books availabie for this purpose there is 
none so useful as the English Bible. I do not advocate 
the reading of the Bible and the use of prayer in the 
public schools if any one objects, because the reading of 
the Bible and the use of prayer in public schools is wor- 
ship, and it is not the function of the state to conduct 
worship, certainly not to conduct compulsory worship, 
whether the worshipers are littlechildren or grown men. 
I do advocate the use of the Bible in the public schools 
as a means of acquainting our pupils with the laws, the 
literature, and the life of the ancient Hebrews, because 
the genius of the Hebrew people pervading their laws 
and their literature, and their life was a spiritual genius. 

Every nation has its function in the development of 
the human race. Every nation contributes its quota to 
the complex sum of human civilization. Speaking 
broadly, Greece may be said to have contributed philos- 
ophy ; Rome, law; Italy, art ; Germany, liberty ; Eng- 
land, commerce ; the United States, democracy—which 
is more than liberty; and the Hebrew people, what we 
call religion. Ido not mean that there has been no 
philosophy except in Greece, no law except in Rome, no 
art except in Italy, no liberty except in Germany, no 
commerce except in Great Britain, nor that there has 
been no religion except among the Hebrew people ; but 
more of the great moral forces of the world may be 
traced back to that people, and to the literature of that 
people, than to any other historic or literary source. 

The United States is more intimately connected with 
the Hebrew people than with any other ancient people. 
Our literature abounds with references to the literature 
of the ancient Hebrews ; they are probably more fre- 
quent than the references to the literature either of 
Greeks or Romans. No man can read the great English 
or American poets or authors understandingly unless he 
knows something of his English Bible. Historically we 
are more closely connected with the Hebrew people than 
with the Greeks. Our free institutions are all rooted in 
the institutions of the Hebrew people, have grown out 
of them as the result of the long conflict between their 
political principles and those of pagan imperialism. 
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Boston Office of “‘ The School Journal.”’ 


The encouraging growth of the support given by the 
educators of New England to THE ScHOOL JOURNAL and 
the publications affiliated with it, has induced the pub- 
lishers to open a branch office in Boston, at 352 Washing- 
ton street. Mr. Herman Goldberger, who is well and 
favorably known to Eastern teachers, will be in charge, 
and glad to serve our friends in every possible way. A 
full line of our books and periodical publications will be 
carried in stock, and also important pedagogical books 
and teachers’ aids published by other firms. 

The office is on the same floor with the Hammett 
School Supply Company, of which Mr. Charles F. Ham- 
mett is manager, and where a full line of schoo! supplies 
may always be found. 

Friends of THe ScHooL JOURNAL visiting in the city 
are invited to make the office their headquarters, and to 
have their mail addressed there. 

The weekly New England news letter, which has be- 
come an important feature of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL will 
bs continuedas heretofore. This department is conducted 
by Prin. LaRoy F. Griffia, of the Frye school, Boston, 
whose interest in the educational affairs of New Eng- 
land has never swerved in the thirty-five years of his 
service as a teacher. No one is better acquainted with 
the men and women in the public, as well as the private 
school field, and with the spirit in which the work is 
carried on. He is a graduate of Brown university, class 
of ’66, and hundreds of those now teaching have been his 
pupils. Items of special interest to New England read- 
ers may be addressed to him at our Boston office. THE 
ScHOOL JOURNAL is striving harder than ever before to 
make this department a veritable weekly historical record 
of the progress of New England schools and education. 

It may interest teachers to know that by actual count 
and careful measurement, THE SCHOOL JOURNAL has in 
the present year printed more than twice as many news 
items, and given one-third more column space to current 
educational affairs in New England than any other edu- 
cational journal. 

The effort all along the line is to keep the reader 
abreast of the times in everything that concerns teach- 
ers and teaching and the greater practical questions 
concerning the schools, the children, and the educational 
uplifting of community life in this country. 

The establishment of our Boston office will afford in- 
creased opportunities for keeping in touch with every- 
thing of importance in the higher life of New England. 
The great work quietly carried on in this section of the 
country is well worth the careful study of every Ameri- 
can educator. 

By continuing to strengthen every department that 
may aid in affording to our readers the most comprehen- 
sive view possible of the best to be found in the educa- 
tional field each week, THE SCHOOL JOURNAL is endeav- 
oring to be worthy of even wider practical support at the 
hands of those who take more than a mercenary interest 
in the schools and their wants. 

California Text-Books Again. 

The latest proposition for settlement of the California 
difficulties is to advertise for proposals and to accept 
such bids as are satisfactory, rejecting others. This 
seems to be a simple method ; it has certainly had trial 
in case of other commodities. The state board of educa- 
tion with men like Benjamin Ide Wheeler in it is doubt- 
ess competent to select the books for the state. There 
seems to be no disposition to depart from the principle 
of state uniformity. There is, however, a strong feeling 
that the plan of state manufacture and distribution of 
books has got to be dropped sooner or later; and if 
sooner, so much the better for the schools. 

California has found the business of publishing on its 
own account a very expensive proposition. The authors 
of the books used have not been as a rule trained literary 
people. Their methods of work have been those of the 
tinsmith or carpenter rather than of the writer. Most 
of their books, even after much editing, are poorly writ- 
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ten and lacking in inspirational quality. 

The mechanical merits of the state-made books are 
even poorer than the literary. The public printing 
office has shown a most remarkable capacity for the pro- 
duction of bad printing and worse binding. Waste and 
extravagance have prevailed in the conduct of the busi- 
ness from its very start. The result is, as has been ably 
stated, that the state of California is to-day furnishing 
s)m3 very poor text-books at higaer prices than 
the best books could be obtained for. 


A Lightning Calculator. 


Arthur F. Griffith, commonly known as Indiana’s great- 
est mathematician, was born oa a farm near Milford, In- 
diana, July, 18, 1880. From the time he was able to 
talk his wnole thought has been on the subject of mathe- 
matics. When but a small child he frequently counted 
the number of potatoes his mother peeled, or the number 
of ears of corn husked by his father. One day he counted 
the sticks sawed by some men, the grand total being 
6,583. After the boy began to go to school, his mathe- 
matical powers astonished his teachers, and about two 
years ago they attracted the attention of the public at 
large. {In November, Ernest Lindley, associate professor 
of psychology at the Indiana university, sent for Grif- 
fith, and the boy remained at the institution three months 
studying algebra and giving exhibitions before the 
classes. At the end of that period he was taken to Yale 
university where heastounded everyone by the able man- 
ner in which he could explain the work of all problems 
propounded to him, and by the rapidity of his calculating 
the same. 

Griffith is about five feet eight inches tall, and he 
weighs 150 pounds. His hair is very dark and his 
eyes are jet black. He talks fast and a slight break in 
his speech makes it difficult to understand him. 

He has eight different methods of his own for addition, 
ten for division, and sixty-four for multiplication. His 
ability to raise numbers mentally to the fifth power in 
a remarkably brief period is almost beyond belief. He 
can add three columns at once, divide and multiply, 
and extract square and cube roots in a time reckoned 
by seconds only. He remembers every problem that he 
works. He claimsthat the hardest test to which he has 
ever been subjected is to stand and count the twenty or 
thirty cars of a freight train, and then tell the number 
of each car in order andthe road to which it belongs. 


Rev. Dr. Babcock. 

The news of the death (in Naples) of this brilliant 
pulpit orator will recall to many of the teachers of New 
York the remarkable sermon he preached in December 
last taking Pestalozzi as his theme. He was probably the 
first clergyman in this city, possibly in America, to place 
this Swiss philanthropist asa model for men to imi- 
tate. The teachers who were fortunate enough to hear 
him thankel him for s2lecting a teacher a3 the theme of 
his eloquent discourse. 

Few clergymen probably know that a Pestalozzi ever ex- 
isted ; if they do they consider him simply as an enthusi- 
astic man. Most people who think little upon education 
divide teachers into two classes, those with enthusiasm 
and those without. Now Pestalozzi was enthusiastic, but 
not in the way of a June bug that dashes himself 
against the window sending out the radiant light; he 
had made important discoveries in education and gave 
himself wholly to their realization. He was a Columbus 
in education. Such a man is worthy of the attention of 
all who desire to enlighten and uplift the world. 

One teacher present at the time referred to remarked 
that he was ashamed to say that he knew absolutely 
nothing about Pestalozzi. How many are in a like con- 
dition? How many who have read about him are 
really masters of the principle he discovered. 

But tho Dr. Babcock’s voice is silent his influence is 
still felt ; a monument that shall be a source of benefi- 
cence is proposed to perpetuate his memory. When the 
teacher will pass it he can say to himself, “ This man un- 
derstoo d Pestalozzl.” 
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A Course in Higher Commercial Education. 


The course in higher commercial education in the University 
of Michigan is not organized as a separate school, but as a 
special course within the literary department. In the case of 
exceptionally mature students ic may be begun with the first 

ear’s residence at the university, altho in this case it cannot 
ead to an academic degree. For the majority of students the 
time for enrollment in the course will be at the beginning of 
the third year, in which case the degree of bachelor of arts will 
be conferred at the end of two years’ residence, and the degree 
of master of arts at the end of three years’ residence. The 
course may properly be characterized as a joint literary and 
commercial course, thus bringing the professional character of 
this course into harmony with what are known in the university 
as the joint literary and law course and the joint literary and 
medical course. The administration of this work is entrusted 
to a special committee composed of the instructors who give 
the major portion of the work offered. 


Northeast Georgia School Exhibit. 


ATHENS, GA.—The exhibition of school work now on in this 
city is one of considerable importance. It is probably the be- 
ginning of a regular annual exhibition. 
shown comes from the state but enough has been sent down 
from the North to furnish some basis of comparison. The fol- 
lowing cities outside the state have contributed: 

Boston, 600 specimens of work, principally drawings in color, 
industrial drawings, and penmanship. 

Brooklyn, 400 specimens, mainly composition, science, lan- 
guage, and arithmetic. 

Washington, 800 specimens, including clay modeling, illus- 
trated compositions, etc. 

Philadelphia, 500 specimens, largely physiology, map draw- 
ings, and ifostrated compositions. 

Chicago, 500 specimens, story in pastel drawing, penman- 
ship, and arithmetic. 

The idea of this exhibition originated with Supt. G. G. 
Bond, who made a tour of the Northern cities three years ago 
and concluded that some actual examples of the things they 
are doing ought to be shown in bis state. 

The present exhibit opened May 9, with an address by Hon. 


Most of the material. 
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Hoke Smith upon “ Manual Training.” A conference for 
teachers was held May U1, presided over by Pres. E. C. Bron- 
son, of the state normal board. 


A Tour Among Manufactories. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky.—The senior class of the manual training 
high school recently made a tour of inspection of manufactoring 
plants in the cities of Cincinnati, Dayton, and Hamilton. The 
trip was of great educational value to the boys. They visited 
the following manufactories : 

In Cincinnati—Rookwood Pottery, Incline Power House, 
Baldwin Piano Company, American Tool Company, Electrical 
Power House, G. A. Gray & Company, and Lodge & Shipley. 
_In Dayton—Stillwell & Bierce, National Cash Register 
Company, and Lowe Paint Works. 

In Hamilton—The Niles Tool Works. 


Civil Service Examinations. 


Open competitive civil service examinations for various po- 
sitions will be held thruout New York state on or about June 
15,1901. One position which will be of interest to teachers is 
the following: 

Teacher; Head Teacher, Craig Colony for Epilepties, Sonyea. 
Salary for teacher, $30 per month and maintenance; for head 
teacher, $40 per month and maintenance. Experienee in teach- 
ing epileptics or other defectives desired. Open to women only. 
This examination will be open to non-residents of New York 
state. Subjects of examination: Medico-pedagogics, kindergar- 
ten methods, domestic science, and kitchen gardening; for head 
teacher, also questions on methods, school appliances, and 
courses of instruction for defective children. Experience and 
education will also be rated. 

For application blank address, 

Chief Examiner, 
State Civil Service Commission, 
Albany,N. Y. 


Death of the Abbe Verrean. 


The well-known principal of the Jacques-Cartier normal 
school, Montreal, Rev. Abbé Verrean, died May I9. He was 
famous thruout Canada as an educator and historian. He was 
born at Quebec in 1828, and was ordained to the priesthood in 
1851. In 1872 he was commissioned by the Canadian govern- 
ment to make investigations among European archives bear- 
ing upon Canadian history. In this work he unearthed a great 
amount of valuable material. His library of Canadians was 
one of the most complete in existence. 
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In and Around New York City. 


Prin. George W. Harrison, of old P. S. 40, 310 East Twen- 
tieth street, died at his home in Flushing, L.I., May 20. Mr. 
Harrison had been connected with the schools more than fifty 
years, and had been principal for nearly thirty years. 


A notice has been issued to the effect that inasmuch as the 
accommodations for high school pupils are very limited, 
special care must be. taken by the principals in the recom- 
mendation of pupils who have completed the work of grade 7B. 


Public school No. 125 at Blake and Stratford streets, Brook- 
lyn, has been opened by authority of Deputy Supt. Ross. It 
is in effect an annex of P.S. No. 84, and contains nineteen 
class-rooms and one kindergarten, the whole building accom- 
modating 1,500 children. 


The Hebrew Technical institute is, according to its seven- 
teenth annual report, doing a work of very great value on the 
east side. The president, Mr. J. B. Bloomingdale, cal's atten- 
tion to the remarkable number of its graduates who are already 
successful in various walks of life. One was recently awarded 
a prize of 50,000 francs by the Belgian government for the 
invention of a match containing no poisonous substance. An- 
other designed the Pennsylvania, the fastest steamer running 
on Chesapeake bay. Another has performed some remarkable 
work as electrician-machinist in the employ of the United 
States government. So the list goes on. The young Hebrews 
of the east side are gone j imbued with the American idea of 
getting ahead in the world. 

Mr. Jacob Friedland has been called to take the place of 
Mr. Boris Bogen, who went last winter to assume the principal- 
ship of the Baron de Hirsch industrial and agricultural school 
at Woodbine, Ne 


The school board has accepted the offers made by the Cath- 
edral, Aguilar,and New York free circulating libraries to fur- 
nish books for use in the vacation schools. The first-named 
library will turn over 1,000 volumes; the Aguilar offers to sup- 

ly fifteen schools with 100 volumes each, and the New York 
ree circulating library will give fifty volumes to each of thirty 
playgrounds, and will supply evening playgrounds with as 
many books as shall be needed. 


Mr. William L. Tomlins, the eminent musical conductor is 
offering a course of instruction to teachers in the training of 
children’s voices. This will be a practical demonstration of 
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the philosophy of method in the musical education of children 
The courses will be given as follows: 

New York, 1 West 82d street, July 15-26. 

Boston, 221 Columbus avenue, July 29-Aug. 9. 

Chicago, 40 East Randolph street, Aug. 12-23. 

Two courses will be offered at each place. Course A (9:30 
to 10:40 A. M.). Ten lessons in primary and grammar school 
music work. Course B (Io:50 to Iz M.) Ten lessons upon the 
treatment of the young adult voice and music work in high 
schools. 

Communications should be addressed to Mr. Tomlins, at 1 
West 82d street, N. Y. ' 


A new experiment in industrial education which promises 
well is the laundry school which has been founded by the 
League of Social Service. A fully equipped laundry has been 
established at 516 West 28th street. This enterprise is de- 
signed to afford opportunities for employment and training in 
industrial pursuits to the homeless and needy. The laundry is 
fitted up with the most approved appliances and is capable of 
affording work and accommodations to fifty women each day. 

The educational laundry is proving a great success. Appli- 
cations for dag and training are not only way beyond 
the capacity of the school but women of education and refine- 
ment are applicants, anxious to become efficient workers in 
this business and thus be self-supporting. The women em- 
ployed at the laundry school are paid according to their effi- 
ciency from sixty cents to $1.25 perday. They are also pro- 
vided with a comfortable meal at noon, for which there is no 
charge. Mrs. E. V. H. Mansell, the superintendent, who has 
recently assumed charge of the establishment, devotes a great 
deal of earnest work and no little managerial skill to the man- 
agement of the enterprise. 


Normal College Notes. 
j Commencement exercises will be held in Carnegie Hall, 

une 18. 

Miss Priscilla Fletcher has been elected tutor in English, 
salary $1,000. The following named instructors have been 
promoted: Honora McDonough, $2,000 to $2,250; Felicie 
Drag, $1,800 to $2,000; julia R. S. Chellborg, $1,400 to $1,800 ; 
Gertrude P. Harrington, $1,200 to $1,400; Harriet H. Keith, 
$1,000 to $1,100. 

Elective System at City College. 


The College of the city of New York is about to introduce a 
modified form of the elective system. The new course of study 
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drawings. 





An impartial and masterly review of the recent military operations in 
China and the events preceding them. Mr. Landor was in Tientsin when it 
was taken, entered Pekin with the relieving forces, and was the first European 
to enter the Forbidden City as a guest by the side of the Russian General. 

Holding no official position, and bound by no official etiquette, he was 

- perhaps the only eye-witness at liberty to report the whole of what he saw. 
Mr. Landor’s knowledge of the German, French, Italian, Chinese and Japanese 
languages proved of the greatest value in enabling him to obtain information 
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will be of seven years’ duration. A student who enters the in- 
stitution next fall will begin a course of three years of high 
school work. When he enters the freshmen class he may elect 
to follow one of five general courses, viz..—1. Language course, 
classical; 2. Language course, Latin and French; 3. Language 
course, modern; 4. Scientific course; 5. Scientific course, 


mechanical. 
Fire in Public School, 


Two upper floors of public school No. 34, at Broome and 
Sheriff streets, were gutted by fire Wednesday evening, May 
15. This is one of the lirgest public school buildings in the 
city. The fire originated on the top floor where a large quan- 
tity of old books and papers was stored. The damage is es 
timated at about $20,000. Janitor Crittie who was at the time 
of the fire in attendance at the janitors’ meeting up town, be- 
lieves the fire to have been of incendiary origin. 


Packard’s Pupils Graduated. 


Some I59 young people received diplomas at the forty-third 
anniversary and commencement exercises of the Packard 
Commercial school, May 27. The exercises were presided 
over by Gen. Stewart L. Woodford. The principal address 
was made by Pres. William H. P. Faunce, of Brown university, 
who addressed the graduates on the “ Place of the Business 
Man in Modern Life.” The closing address was made by Mr. 
Robert C. Ogden. 


Columbia Hazers Warned. 


Pres. Seth Low has sent out a personal appeal to the mem- 
bers of the sophomore class asking them to aid him in his 
purpose to make hazing at Columbia a thing of the past and 
warning them that any infractions of the university rules will 
be dealt with severely. 

Hazing has lingered on in a small way at Columbia, tho 
never assuming the proportions it attains in some places. It 
takes the form of incarcerating small freshmen is moving vans, 
and giving them six or eight hours’ free ride up and down the 
city, bringing them into sophomore banquets and requiring 
them to drink milk from nursing bottles, and other such indig- 
nities. 

This sort of foolery President Low is going to put a stop to. 


Eight New Buildings Needed. 


Pres. M. M. O’Brien, of the school board, has announeed 
that eight new school buildings, all of large size, are impera- 
tively needed in the boroughs of Manhattan and the Bronx, 
Three of these must be located north of the Harlem river, 
partly for present demand, partly to provide in advance for 
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the great growth of population which will ensue when the tun- 
nel is completed. The. growth of population thruout the city 
is being very cirefully s.udied. 


No School Exhibit at Buffalo. 


City Supt. W. H. Maxwell has sent word to Mr. Selvin Pea- 
body, head of the educational exhibits at the Pan-American 
exposition, that New York city will not submit school work, 
The action is said to be final. Mr. Peabody had allotted to the 
greater city only four cabinets, and this space did not seem to 
the New York authorities to be sufficient to make it worth 
while to exhibit. 


Appointment of Scholars at Teachers College. 


The following persons have received appointments to 
scholarships at Teachers college: 

Jesse D. Burks, at present head of the department of educa- 
tion, state normal school, San Diego, Cal. 

William P. Burris, previously superintendent of schools, 
Salem, O. 

Isabelle Eaton, grade teacher, New York city. 

William F, Little, teacher in private school, New York city, 

Mary Mack, formerly primary supervisor, Denver, Colo. 

Ira D. Shaw. graduate student. 

Alice B. Tucker, teacher of English and history, state nor- 
mal school, Edinboro, Pa. 

Harriet M. Goodrich, student in Teachers college. 

Mary Louise Neer, Russell H. Bellows, Sarah Miller, Rose 
—_ Anna Townsend Bridgman, all students in Teachers 
college. 

Gail Harrison, principal public kindergarten, Santa Barba- 
ra, Cal. 

Speciel Supervisors and Business. 


Mr. William E. Cochrane, of the Prang Educational Com- 
pany, gave a talk before the students of Pratt Institute, May 2, 
upon the subject “ The Special Teacher and Business.” His 
idea was to give to those students who are preparing them- 
selves for the work ot supervision of special subjects some un- 
derstanding of the business relations of their subjects to the 
whole educational scheme. It is a matter of fact that many 
teachers of specialties, such as music, drawing, and manual 
training, do not realize the importance of co-ordinating the 
work of their department with the general system of which 
they are a part. The supervisor.should aim to keep in close 
contact with the superintendent. She can never put forward 
her best efforts unless she knows his policy. If his policy so 
far as her subject is concerned is wrong-headed, she can, by 
studying the situation carefully, do something toward chang- 
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29 W. 23d St., New York 
Cc | y O C Q. 378 Wabash Av., Cuicaco 
HAVE READY 
A Thoroughly Revised Edition, from New Plates, of 


REMSEN’S INTRODUCTION fo the STUDY OF CHEMISTRY 
BRIEFER COURSE. 
By Prof. IRA REMSEN, of Johns Hopkins University. xix +485 pages. 12mo. Revised and Enlarged. $1.12, net. 


The resetting of this book from new type has given opportunity for a thorough revision in which the recent develop- 
ments of the subjects have been utilized, the quantitative experiments more strongly accentuated, and the modern theory 
of solution presented in an elementary form and applied to the treatment of certain classes of reactions. The book is in 
successful use in more than a thousand of the best American High Schools and Colleges, has passed through several editions 
in English and has been translated into German, French, and Italian-—an unprecedented record. The report of the Com- 
mittee on Entrance Requirements of the National Educational Association records 22 colleges which officially name text- 
books in chemistry for admission ; of this number 17 recommend Remsen’s, most of them naming it exclusively. 





JOHNSTON’S HIGH SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 


By ALEXANDER JOHNSTON; revised by WILLIAM MACDONALD, Professor in Bowdoin College. xvii +612 pages 
12mo. $1.25. 


This book seeks to meet modern high school needs, without sacrificing the essential and well-known characteristics 
of the original History of the United States for Schools. Besides modifications in detail throughout, many important topics 
have been expanded, and new topics added, including a full account of the McKinley Administration and the Spanish war. 
Much of the matter has been regrouped into periods, and each chapter has been supplied with topics for further study and 
with a brief bibliography of the more helpful references with critical comments. 
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ing it; but without a knowledge of what that-policy is, she will 
throw away her own strength. Teachers of drawing and mu- 
sic not infrequently complain bitterly of the superintendents’ 
lack of sympathy with their work when in reality they have 
done little or nothing to cultivate in him-that understanding 
that leads to sympathy. 

Nowhere is correlation so necessary as in the teaching of 
special subjects. It is the supervisor’s business to keep track 
of what is going on in the schools. For instance, if in a given 
week a lecture on nature-work is about to take place, the su- 
pervisor of drawing should be aware of the fact that such a 
time, when the teacher’s attention has been diverted to another 
channel, is not favorable to calling a teachers’ meeting. 

Intelligent sympathy with the work of companions and col- 
leagues is the first business of the supervisor. 


School Bank Robbed. 


FAR RocKAWAY, L. I.—The bank at the high school, a 
flourishing and thoroly solvent institution, is in danger of 
bankruptcy thru robbery. Principal Ellsworth cannot get any 
clue to the thief. The bank has been running very success- 
fully for several months. It has banknotes and bills of ex- 
change of its own. On Monday, May 27, the cashier went 
home to dinner, carelessly leaving the safe unlocked. In the 
afternoon it was discovered to have been Icoted of all its con- 
tents. At first the principal supposed that a practical joke had 
been committed, but when the culprit did not return it the case 
appeared to be one of actual robbery. 


ATLANTA, GA.—The city council has elected as members of 
the board of education, Messrs. Hoke Smith, L. Z. Rosser, 
who succeed themselves, and Dr. L. P. Stephens who succeeds 
Mr. W. B. Miles. 


CLINTON, IA.—Prin. J. S. McCowan, of the high school at 
Marshalltown, has been called to the principalship of the high 
school in this city. Salary, $1,6co. 


ALLEGHENY, Pa.—The First Ward manual training school 
was dedicated May 15. The total cost was $33,000. The prin- 
cipal is Mr. H. M. Young. 


STEUBENVILLE, O.—Supt. Arthur Powell,of Marvin, O., has 
been called to the superintendency at Steubenville. Salary, 
$7,000. Mr. Powell is a graduate of Oberlin, ’80, and a man of 
fine Scholarship as well as executive ability. 
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From Chicago. 


CuicaGo, ILL.—Another proposition | as been made to over- 
come the difficulties concerning the holding of high school 
commencement exercises. The new proposition comes from 
Charles W. Clingman, a citizen, who has obtained permission 
to use-the Coliseum for one afternoon free of cost. He wants 
the board of education to authorize the holding of general ex. 
ercises for all the schools. The trustees of the board think the 
plan is impossible not only on account of the length of time it 
would take to hand out diplomas to 1,200 graduates, but be- 
cause of the extra expense to parents who would have to pro. 
vide carriages for their children. 

A delegation of the normal school students .called on the 
school management committee of the board of education a few 
days ago to protest against the new rule limiting the number 
of cadets to 250. The students won a point by getting their 
protest sent to the finance committee on a question of cost. 


At its annual election the Chicago Teachers’ club elected 
the following officers for the ensuing year: Pres., Mrs. Diana 
Clock, Tennyson school; vice-presidents—North side, Miss 
Adelaide Miller, Arnold school; South side, Miss Mary E, 
Reynolds, Perkins Bass school; West side, Miss Amelia 
Schweitzer, Bernhard Moos school; Rec. Sec’y. Miss Minnie 
E. McElligott, Holden school; Cor. Sec’y, Miss Cora P. Ten 
nerry, Oakland school; Treas., Miss Alfarata R. Hall, Rich- 
ard Yates school; directors, Miss Elizabeth Kolb, Frankie 
Tremaine, Mary A. Learned, Fannie Ottenheimer. A resolu- 
tion was passed by the club appointing a committee of five to 
send out a circular to the teachers, urging the latter not to 
withdraw from the school pension fund because of the passage 
of the optional pens‘on bill. The club also approved the 
action of the board of education in placing geography in the 
seventh grade. 


Consolidation of the Octavius club and the Head Assistants’ 
Association was advocated at the Saturday meeting of the 
former organization by Sarah A. Mandel, president. The Oc- 
tavius club is composed of eighth grade teachers. The plan 
met the approval of the club on the ground that the work of 
both organizations was so nearly allied that better results 
could be obtained by consolidation. Miss Mary E. Vaughn, 
district superintendent of schools, addressed the club on “ Neg- 
lected Aids in Teaching English.” She maintained that men- 
tal life within the pupil could be developed thru the medium 
of well-chosen books. 
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Chancellor University of Nashville. 


Dr. Payne is a man with a message—the sort 
of message that compels attention. One must 
hear him through, though one may not agree 
with him all the way through. He goes to 
the very core of the matter, and having found 
it talks with us about it face to face as a man 
speaketh unto his friend. There are eight 
wonderfully stimulating chapters, every one 
of which one will want to read over and over 
again. It is an exceedingly thought-provok- 


ing book. 
Cloth, Price, $1.50, postpaid. 
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Supt. Cooley has issued his bulletin con- 
taining plans for the promotion of eighth 
grade pupils to the high schools. The 
principals have been instructed to send in 
a list of those pupils whose work is consid- 
ered a warrant for promotion. In order 
to prevent favoritism on the part of the 

rincipals a special examination will be 
freld June 2 in order to test the qualifica- 
tions of those who fail to be recommended 
by the principals. 


Supt. Nightingale, of the high schools, 
says he expects about 1,200 pupils to be 
graduated trom the high schools in June. 
The large majority of the graduates will be 
girls, most of whom are preparing to enter 
the normal school. The new rule of the 
board of education that = 250 cadets 
can be employed every year has had little 
effect in deterring the girls from working 
to enter the normal school. Most of the 
boys who will be graduated propose to 
continue their education in the colleges, 
according to statements from the high 
school principals. 


The federation of German Catholic so- 
cieties of Illinois has just closed its annual 
meeting with resolutions strongly con- 
demning the Chicago board of education 
for proposing to furnish free text-books to 
the first four grades. The organization 
also voted financial support in the in- 
junction suit already brought to restrain 
the board of education from using the ap- 
propriation of $100,000 for free text-books. | 
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New England Notes. 


Mr. Leverett M. Chase, late master of the Dudley school, 
Roxbury district, who resigned last January, died in the city 
hospital, on May 19, at the age of sixty-nine years. He was a 
teacher for more than half a century, as he began his life-work 
when only seventeen years of age. He taught school winters 
while pursuing his course at Dartmouth college, as did so many 
young men at that time. He received the degree of A. B. in 
1856, and A. M. in 1859. In 1857 he was appointed master of 
the Adams school, Dorchester, and when the Harris school 
was built he became its master. In 1866 he was transferred to 
the Washington school, and later to the Dudley, when that 
was built. He was an enthusiastic student of nature and a 
specialist in botany. In school he tavght mathematics and 
language, and several times he was invited to achair of mathe- 
matics in college. Ali these calls he declined because of his 
love for his school. He took great pleasure in the success of 
his boys, and an unusual number ot them became civil engi- 
neers and railroad men. His death was entirely unexpected 
as he was perfectly well until within a few days of his death. 


LAWRENCE, MAss.—The new high school building was 
dedicated on the evening of May 24. The exercises were very 
simple, tho attended by the members of the city government 
and many others. The keys were simply handed over to 
Mayor Leonard by the Hon. Robert H. Tewksbury, secretary 
of the commission appointcd to erect the building, and were 
then given by him to Prin. James D. Horne. He received 
them with appropriate remarks, and the exercises closed with 
the singing ot ‘‘ America.” The building is one of the finestin 
the state and costs about $208,000. The class of this year will 
be graduated from the new building. 


HANOVER, N. H.—At a meeting of the board of trustees, of 
Dartmouth college, held on May 24, President Tucker an- 
nounced that Mr. Edward Tuck had made provision to trans- 
fer to the coilege the sum of $100,000 to erect a building for the 
use of the Tuck School of Administration and Finance. This 
is in addition to his previous gift for the school, and it will 
furnish proper accommodations for the classes. The school 
has already outgrown the rooms furnished for its use. 

The president also announced that good progress had been 
made towards raising $100,000 for alumni or Webster hall, 
among the alumni; and that a bequest of $10,000 had been re- 
ceived from Mrs. Susan A. Brown fora library fund to be used 
in the department of philosophy. 


Boston, MAss.—An earnest plea for a change in the meth- 
ods of teaching children was made before the Sub masters’ 
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Club of Boston, at its ladies’ night, May 16. This plea was 
presented by Mr. Henry T. Bailey, state agent for the promo- 
tion of industrial drawing. Lady members of the Boston 
school committee were present and addressed the assembly, 
Miss Anna Barrows spoke on “Home Crafts for Girls in 
School.” 

HOoLyokE, Mass.—An “Art League for Decorating, New 
Highland School,” has been formed under the management of 
Mr. J. A. Callahan, with headquarters at 131 Lincoln street. 
The advisory committee consists of the following named per- 


sons: 

Mr. H. T. Bailey, head of state department of drawing; Mrs. 
I. H. Ferry, head of Holyoke department of drawing; Mr, 
Jas. Hall, head of Springfield department of drawing; Miss J. 
Brownscombe, artist, New York city; Mr. Walter G. Page, 
artist, Boston; Mrs. C. W. Johnson, Holyoke; Mr. F. A, 
Whiting, Holyoke; Miss Isabel Skinner, Holyoke; Miss Maud 
Houston, Holyoke. 

LEE, MAss.—The newly elected superintendent of the school 
district comprised by Lee, Monterey, Tyringham, and Otis, is 
Mr. Austin Bh. Keyes, principal of the high school department 
at the Plymouth, N. H., state normal school. Mr. Keyes has 
had a large experience. He was graduated from the course in 
civil engineering at the University of Maine in 1886, taught 
mathematics for a time in a private school in Milwaukee, was 
elected supervising principal at Stonington, Conn. In 1892 he 
became principal of the high school at Auburn, R. I., and be- 
gan a course of study at its same time leading up to his de- 
gree of Ph.D. at Brown university. He received his doctorate 
in 1900 and was in the same year elected to the position he is 
now about to leave at Plymouth. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I.—Brown university seems to be espe- 
cially fortunate just at present. For a university to receive 
single gifts, which increase the value of its equipment more 
than a million of dollars, demands special notice. By a gift 
of the late John Nicholas Brown, the John Carter Brown 
library becomes an important part of the equipment of the 
university. The gift as originally made was accompanied by 
certain conditions which rendered the acceptance by the uni- 
versity a matter which required a decision by the courts. This 
has been made in favor of the university, which thus becomes 
the owner of the property. The library itself is of unknown 
value since it is the most important collection of Americana in 
the world, and its value cannot be expressed in terms of money 
valuation since it possesses many books, maps, and manu- 
scripts that have no duplicates. Along with the library itself, 
the sum of $150,000 goes to the university for the erection of a 
fireproof building in which to place the collection, and a 





“ The quality of mercy is not strained.” 





STRAINERS vs. FILTERS 
A Story Told by the Microscope 


PLATE I. shows the germ of typhoid fever, a bacillus 
so small that it passes readily through the ordinary form 
of filter, which is in fact only a strainer. 

PLATE II. shows the fatal germs arrested by the sur- 
face of the Tripoli Natural Stone. 


This Tripoli—which is the basis 

of all our filters—is a stone porous 

enough to admit water, but of a grain so 

fine that even the infinitesimal microbes 
of disease cannot penetrate it. 

WHEN CHOOSING A FILTER WHY 

NOT TAKE ONE THAT FILTERS? 


We make them in many sizes. 





THE NATIONAL FILTER COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
15 East 14th St., bet Broadway & Fifth Ave, NEW YORK 
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BOOKKEEPING FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


The ideal course in bookkeeping and business practice for 
commercial bigh schools and commercial departments is 


THE WILLIAMS & ROGERS 


OFFICE ROUTINE 
anD BOOKKEEPING 


(THE VOUCHER SYSTEM.) 


This work has received the enthusiastic endorsement of 
leading high schvo) principals, commercial teachers, and busi- 
ness men, and 1s in use in more high schools than all other 
works on the subject. 


The distinctive features of this system of bockkeeping are: 

The Common Sense [lethod of Presenting the 
Science of Accounts. 

The Full and Explicit Directions to the Pupil 
for Performing the Work. 

The Modern, Labor-Saving Forms of Account 
Books Illustrated and Used. 

The Practical, Realistic Forms of Business Pa- 
pers (vouchers) which the pupil Handles. 

The Ease with which the System can be In- 
stalled and Successfully Conducted. 


For full particulars regarding the above, or 
any other of the Williams & Rogers com- 
mercial publications, address 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
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To School Boards and Superintendents 





FACTORY: 
North 9th and Wythe Ave., 


BROOKLYN. 


NOW IS THE TIME 


to prepare your list of supplies needed for the 
opening of the schools in September. You will 
use tons of pads and tablets, examination paper, 
note and composition books, spelling blanks, 
and Quincy Practice Paper. 


NOW 1S THE TIME ‘ceil fap ct tee ehctnatoe 10% 


Acme Stationery and Paper Co., 


SALESROOM : 


302 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 






















































































EXPERIMENT. 
mnuion 


TRIUMPH DESKS IN USE. 








doesn’t always bring out COLD FACTS, 


But it needs no wordy argument to demonstrate the fact that the 
TRIUMPH AUTOMATIC SCHOOL DESK is the best on the market. 

A million desks in use are mute witnesses of the fact that the 
TRIUMPH is all and more than it's claimed to be—THE BEST 
SCHOOL DESK MADE. Thousands of school officers will give 
their testimony to the fact that the purchase of the TRIUMPH 
brings lasting satisfaction. 

If there is any reason for your purchasing school desks, there 
is every reason for your selecting the TRIUMPH. 

Experienced school officers cannot be deceived into buying 
inferior school desks simply because they are cheap. 

Inexperienced school officers cannot afford to experiment. 
The TRIUMPH is not an experiment. A MILLION DESKS IN USE 
ATTEST ITS GOODNESS. 

Send for catalogue and printed matter—AND GET THE 
COLD FACTS. ; 


AMERICAN SCHOOL FURNITURE CO., 


EasTeERN OFFICE—111 FIFTH AVE., NEw YorkK,N.Y. 
WESTERN OFFICE—94 WABASH AVE., Cuicaco, ILL. 


4-§-6-12-13-14 Coopsn Insrrrors, New Your Grn 


Mea ym Guy Ddrecd Macht, 
(ne ex Want) myrn rental WKLY 





U 


* 
wie Cale 
If you have any ** tucked” 


MO teu 


We buy the schoolbooks of all 


which you wouid like to convert int 


away in your closets 


publishers. 
o cash, send u 


make you an offer. 


s a list of them and we will 


Cordially yours, 


HINDS & NOBLE. 


Schoot Books of Al: Puhlishers at One Store. 
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FOUR TOOL-COMBINATIONS. 


Set No. 51 at $5 00, No, 52 at $10 00, No, 53 at $15.00 and No. 54 at $20.00, We expect soon to issue a special Booklet, printed in 
Colors, fully detailing and illustrating these Tools and Cabinets. We particularly recommend them where afew good tools, 


economically arranged into a compact, well-made aed well-finished wall cabinet, are required. 

SET No.51—Made up of the fellowing warranted 
high-grade tools: one 16-inck Cross-Cut Saw, one 
Adz-Eye Hammer, one Nickel-Plated Brace, one 
Blued Auger Bit, {-inch; one Blued Auger Bit, 
lj-inch; one imported Gimlet Bit, one Screwdriver, 4-inch; one 
Handled Brad Awl, 14-inch; one pair 5-inch Plyers, one 4-inch Try 
Square, one Stanley Block Plane, one Folding Boxwood Rule, one 
atub Chisel, 'g-inch; one Derigo Nail Set. 

All standard high-grade tools ready for use. 
selling tools for 53 years, and put these combinations out as the best 
small sets of tools ever offered for the price, and in the cabinets we 
have combined beauty with utility—they are compact. durable, easy 
of transportation, and in finish and workmanship are positively the 


$5 00 





very best obtainable. 


The $5 00 Set is particularly recommended where a small set is required—alsoa very desirable set for 
boys’ use. The tools are all standard high grade and are same as in $20.00 Set, but fewer in quantity. 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO., 209 Bowery, New YorK (since 1848) 


We have been 





Cabinet for 5) and 52 
measuring 22 inches 
high, 14 inches wide, 
and 6 inches deep. 
Is made of polished 
oak, has brass hinges 
and Jock and key. Is 
portable and very 
compact. 





further sum of $500,000, for the care of the library and its in- 
crease. [tis always to be kept apart from the other libraries 
of the university, for the use of students in history who desire 
to consult its treasures. The John Carter Brown library was 
founded seventy-five years ago, by the man whose name it 
bears, and it was greatly increased by his son, the late John 
Nicholas Brown. It has become famous the world over be- 
cause of its valuable historical documents. It preserves much 
knowledge that would otherwise be lost. Thus a professor at 
Ghent found information in the library relating to the early 
— of this country which no library in Europe had sug- 
gested to him. Thus in one feature the university is enabled 
to go beyond even the famous institutions of Europe as well 
as all the universities and libraries of our own country. 


Two New Principals. 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss.—The new principal of the Worthing- 
ton street school is Mr. George E. Foss. now principal of the 
Sawyer grammar school at Dover, N. H. Mr. Foss is a grad- 


uate of Dartmouth, class of ’97, and has done remarkably 
good work as principal of the high school at Meredith, N. H., 
and as grammar master at Dover. 

Supt. Arthur P, Irving, of Ayer, Mass., has been elected 
the al of the Buckingham school. He takes the place of 

fiss Elizabeth P. Bigelow who recently resigned. Mr. Irving 
is a Maine man, a graduate of Bates college. He has held the 
superintendency at Ayer for several years. 


A New College for Women. 

Boston, MAss,—The will of John Simmons, who died in 
this city twenty-nine years ago, left a considerable sum of 
money to found the Simmons Female college. The sum was 
to accumulate until it reached half a million, and as that con- 
dition has now been. met, the trustees, of whom Mr. J. B. 
Warner is the president and Mr. Charles K. Cobb, treasurer, 
are preparing to carry out the terms of the bequest. .They are 
looking into the needs of women, educationally, and are con- 
sidering the question whether to locate in the city or in some 





TWO MEN'S OPINIONS. 


John Milton declared that “ grammar-bookes ” 





no more prepared children for writing compositions 
than “ wringinge blood from the nose.” Hereferred 
to the formal grammars of his day. Southworth’s 
Composition and Grammar is written on natural 
lines and not on formal ones, It is decidedly a new 
departure. Have you seen it? 

Robert Recorde, M.D., the inventor of the sign 
of equality (=), wrote the first successful arithmetic 
(1540). 
taught rightly it is “a grate proddyr of ye witte.” 


In his preface he avers that if arithmetic is 


Modern pedagogics emphatically endorses his opin- 
ion. Southworth’s Arithmetics discard all cut-and- 
dried methods. They are vigorous prodders of the 
intellect. They compel the pupil to help himself. 
Would you not like to inspect these up-to date 


books ? We should be pleased to hear from you. 





T. R. SHEWELL & CO,, 


CHICAGO: 
378 Wabash Avenue 


BOSTON : 
68 Chauncy Street. 


NEW YORK: 
111 Fifth Ave. 





LANGUAGE, GRAMMAR, 
COMPOSITION 


A complete course in three books covering six yeats’ work frum 
the third to the eighth years inclusive. 





REED'’S INTRODUCTORY LANGUAGE WORK 


A simple, varied, methodical series of exercises in English to 
precede the study of technical grammar. 253 pages, 12mo, 
cloth. Price, 40 cents, 


REED & KELLOGG’S GRADED LESSONS IN ENGLISH 


An ye rey | English grammar consisting of one hundred 
practical lessons in a and composition, carefully 
graded and adapted to the classroom. 281 pages, Izmo, 
cloth. Price, 40 cents. 


REED & KELLOGG’S HIGHER LESSONS IN ENGLISH 
A work on English grammar and composition, in which the 
science of the language is made tributary to the art of 
expression. A course of practical lessons, carefully graded 
and adapted to everyday use in the schoolroom. 386 
pages, 16mo, cloth. Price, 63 cents. 


EXPERT TESTIMONY 
ss eS.) Catcaao, Itt., May 1, 1901. 
Iam somewhat familiar with the scope and character of Reed’s Word 
Lessons, Reed’s iptroipotory Language Work, Reed & Kellogg’s 
Graded Lessons in English, and Higher Lessons in English, and I take 
pleasure in bearing witness to the fact that they are superior to any other 
series of language books within my knowledge. They are rationalin 
treatment and oo in development. The authors have brought to 
the analysis of the subject-matter a full knowledge, a penetrating 
intelligence, and a thorough insight into the underlying principles of 
the English language, and at the same time have held their discussions 
well within the understanding of the student. Whenever I want new 
knowledge, whenever I am in doubt as to grammatical niceties, when- 
ever questions arise that demand an unfolding or satisfactory settle- 
ment, I turn to them and am never Chenppeanted. For the above 
considerations I regard them par excellence the most worthy books of 
their kind, and I feel sure a careful examination or intelligent use of 
them will fully sapport the above judgment. 
ALFRED Krex, Asst. Supt. of Schools, 





For further particulars address the publishers, 


MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO., 


29, 31, & 33 East Nineteenth Street - - - NEW YORK. 
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H. W. JOHNS’ 
ASBESTOS FURNACE CEMENT, 


Philadelphia 


eSnoT~QOrS« 


FIRE-PROOF CEMENTS 


ASBESTOS FURNACE CEMENT 


For “ Setting-up ’ and Repairing Broken Joints in Furnaces, Ranges, Heaters and Stoves 


«PHOENIX BRAND” Asbestos Stove Lining (Dry). 
ASBESTOS PLASTIC STOVE LINING. 


Asbestos Cement Felting 


THE STANDARD PLASTIC NON-HEAT-CONDUCTOR for Covering Boilers and Pipes of 


Heating and Power Plants. 
Columbus 


Boston H. W. JOHNS [VF’G CO., Pittsburg 


100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 


Chicago 





of its convenient suburbs. It was the design of the founder 
to establish an institution similar to the Drexel institute, of 
Philadelphia. It will furnish an important addition to the 
educational institutions of the city. 


New England Association of Superintendents. 

The semi-annual meeting of this association was held in the 
hall of the Latin school, on May 24. Supt. Roscoe D. 
McKeen, of Haverhill, president. Supt. A. K. Whitcomb, of 
Lowell, read fy oe on “The Report of a School Visitor,” 
telling of work in the Chicago schools under the Speer method. 
This was followed by a friendly discussion participated in by 
Supervisors G. H. Martin, R. C. Metealt, and W. S. Parker, 
of Boston, Supt. O. B. Bruce, of Lynn, Prin W. A. Baldwin, 
of the state normal school, Hyannis, and Supt. C. F. Carroil, of 
Worcester. Dr. S. S. Curry, president of the School of Ex- 
pression, read a paper on “Some Principles of Expression 
often-overlooked.” 


In the afternoon President Pritchett, of the Institute of 
Technology, gave a few words of greeting. A discussion of 
“ Problems of School Administration,” followed. Supt. W. 
H. pve of Providence, took the standpoint of the school- 
boy, and Inspector James L. Hughes, of the Toronto schools, 
treated the side of the superintendent. 


ANDOVER, MAss.—Supt. George E. Johnson has resigned. 
He will go to Cleveland, O., to take charge of the elementary 
department of the University school of which Mr. George D. 
Petter, formerly registrar of Phillips academy, Andover, is 
principal. 

Mr. Johnson has been at Andover six years and has made 


the schools famous. His vacation classes have been espe- - 


cially notable. 


You should not feel tired all the time—healthy people don't— 
you won't if you take Hood's Sarsaparilla for a while. 








RRR RCIA oe capna yee mayer 


mm 

| Sent on Request 

| INTRODUCTION 
TO 

7 VERGIL’S AENEID 


CHARLES KNAPP, PA.D., 
: Barnard College, Columbia University. 








: 1—New Empire. 
2—Augustan Age and Vergil. 
3—Grammar and Style of Vergil. 
5—Mythology of Vergil. | 


Paper covers, = = = = 104 Pages. 


: 4—Prosody of Vergil. 





: SCOTT, FORESMAN & COMPANY, 
: Publishers, 


56 Fifth Avenue, 378-388 Wabash Avenue, 
NEW YORK CITY. CHICAGO, ILL. 





That 
word— al 


GRAND RAPIDS 


ona school desk denotes that it is the world’s standard in school furni- 
ture. There is no babel of words used in its a, No conglomera- 
tion of freak ideas in its constraction. It is a plain American School 
desk described in plain American language, built on American ideas - the 
kind of ideas that are conquering the world. The GRAND RAPIDS desks 
have penetrated every quarter of the globe and in every land and every 
clime have been proclaimed supreme. Shakespeare has said : 
“What's in a Dame? 
Calla rose by any other name 
And ’twould smell as sweet.” 





not apply to school furmiture, for to 


the name 


In some cases Shakespeare may be right, but his lines above quoted will 
% > the great majority of schoo) officers 


“GRAND RAPIDS” ON A SCHOOL DESK IS EVERYTHING. 





upon them for then they are sure of one hundred cents value for every 
dollar invested. “GRAND RAPIDS’ 


ABLE (likeillustration),and FRICTIONSIDE ADJUS 
respective class and through them the name G 


niture it will pay you to investigate the desks made at 


GRAND RAPIDS SCHOOL FURNITURE WORKS. 


Eastern Sales Office - - 


Works - - - 
Send for Catalogue, free fcr the asking 





They insist upon it that the desks they purchase have thisname stamped 


* desks are made in three styles— 


known as follows: BALL BEARING AUTOMATIC, COMBINATION ADJUST- 
i TABLE CHAIR DESKS. 


The Test of Time has proven each of these desks to be the best in its 
RAPIDS has become 


famous around the world as the home of school furniture and the birtb- 
= of the best school desk ever made. If you are interested in school 
ur 


1814 Constable Building, NEW YORK 


‘Western Sales Office Cor. Wabash Ave. and Washington St., CHICAGO 
) ° ° - GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
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Philadelphia and Pittsburg. 


The committee on drawing has reported a resolution direct- 
ing the committe on estimates to include in the items of ex 
penses for I902 an item for nine assistant teachers of drawing 
at a salary of $1,000 each. The director of drawing, Mr. Wil- 
liam A. Mason, has at present only three assistants. 


Whooping cough has been stricken by the committee on 
hygiene from the list of diseases on. account of: which pupils 
or teachers in whose families such diseases exist shall ‘be ex- 
cluded from the schools. 


For Backward Pupils. 


The incorporation of the school for backward pupils, at 2111 
Sansom street, inte the public school system is being urged 
upon the Philadelphia board of education. This school was 
started by several prominent women, a few years ago, and has 
done very good work. There has been an average attendance 
of about fifteen pupils, mostly those who have dropped out of 
the public school from inability to keep up. 


No Latin for Commercial Courses. 


A movement for the elimination of Latin from the commer- 
cial course at the Central high school has been started. Prin- 
cipal Herrig, of that department, has written a strong letter to 
President Huey, of the board of education, declaring that the 
year’s study of Latin which is now required is time wasted. No 
good results can be obtained with less than three or four years 
of work. Abroad Latin is not made a preliminary to commer- 
cial education. 

Several promotions among the instructors at the Central 
high school are to be noted. The changes include Lewis R. 
Harley, promoted to full professor of constitutional history ; 
Franklin S. Edmonds to full professor in department of his- 
tory ; James H. Graham, full professor of mathematics ; Julius 
L. Neufeld, full professor of mathematics ; Henry H. Belknap, 
assistant in drawing; George W. Schwartz, assistant in Ger- 
man; William F. Gray to head of department of drawing. 


Want High School Contracts Investigated. 


By a unanimous vote of the thirty-three members present, 
the Philadelphia board of education, at a special meeting on 
April 29, requested the board of judges of the courts of com- 
mon pleas to order an investigation of the award of contracts 
for the erection of the new central high school. Newspaper 
charges of corruption and illegality precipitated this action. 
The board of judges was chosen as the fit body to conduct the 
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investigation, because by that board the members of the edu- 
cation board are appointed. 

President Huey, in presenting the resolution, remarked that 
it is exceedingly unpleasant for men on the board ot education 
who are freely giving time and labor to a good cause, to be 
subjected to hostile criticism from persons who speak without 
knowledge of the details of educational business. If there has 
been actual wrong doing in the matter of contracts, the board 
of education will be as glad to have it corrected as any other 
citizens or body of citizens can be. 


Bird Day at Pittsburg. 


PITTSBURG, PA.—Bird Day was observed by several schools 
of this city; interesting lessons relative to the care and treat 
ment of the birds were taught. Circular letters had been sent 
out to each principal calling his attention to the fact that the 
third Friday in May should be observed as Bird day accord- 
ing to a resolution passed by the Central board of education, 
The normal department of the Fifth avenue high school ob- 
served May 28th as Natural History day, Bird day and Arbor 
day being considered in connection with it. In some of the 
schools the wrong of robbing birds’ nests was impressed upon 
the children. The girls were admonished against wearing . 
plumes of songsters in their hats, In one school birds were 
brought and their chirpings and songs formed a most pleasing 
feature of the exercises, Pictures helped to impress maty 
ace about our feathered friends upon the minds of the chil- 

ren. 


PITTSBURG, PA.—The directors of the sub-district schools 
held their first annual institute May 16. More than two hun- 
dred directors were present and a permanent organization was 
effected before the meeting adjourned. City Supt. Andrews 
spoke on educational matters, and County Supt. Hamilton 
followed with the topic “ The School Director as a Factor in 
Educational Matters.’ State Supt. Schaffer also took part 
in the meeting. 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 


(Established 1870), published weekly at $2.00 per year, is a jourhal of 
education for superintendents, principals, school boards, teachers, and 
others who desire to have a complete account of all the great move- 
ments in education. We also publish Toe Teacuers’ Institute, 
monthly, $1 a year; THe Primary ScHooL, monthly, #1 a year; Epo- 
CATIONAL FOUNDATIONS, monthly, $1 a year; Our Times ( Current 
Events), semi-monthly, 50 cents a year; and THe PRACTICAL TEACHER, 
monthly, 30 cents a year. Also Books and Aids for teachers. Descriptive 
phage od _ catalog free. E.L KELLOGG & CO.,6! E. Ninth Street. 

ew Tore. 

Entered at the New York Post Office as second-class matter. 
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A New Assembly Song Sook 4 


} SONGS OF SCHOOL $ 
AND FLAG $ 





A SONG BOOK FOR SCHOOLS AND SCHOOL 
ASSEMBLIES, FOR THE FAMILY CIRCLE 
and for GENERAL and SOCIAL OCCASIONS. $ 


By FRANK R. RIX, : 


Director of Music inthe Public Schools, Borough of Queens. 
City of New York. 





ONGS OF SCHOOL AND FLAG is de- ; 
S signed for general use in schools or wherever $ 
social singing is desired. It is adapted for as- $ 
sembly or chorus use in all grades of the gram- 
mar school, the high school, or the normal school. $ 
Many of the pieces are new and contained in no 
other school book. The arrangements are from origin- $ 
al sources, and the spirit of the accompaniments is 
retained. $ 
The attention of Superintendents and Teachers of 
Music is confidently invited to this work as the best ¢ 
of its kind. A sample copy will be sent to any address, 
postpaid, on receipt of the publishers’ price, 75 cents. 





Correspondence invited. Address 


; 
RICHARDSON, SMITH & COMPANY | | 


135 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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' There are Many 
Good Things in 
the World. 
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but the best things ever placed in a school-room are a set of 


Chandler Adjustable Chair Desks 


Ihey are sensible—they are comfortable—they can be adjusted to fit the 
form—they are healthful—they suit the pupils—they please the teacher 
and satisfy thetaxpayers Tbere is some good reading matter published 
describing these desks send forit sentfree The Chandler Desks 
are made only at 


CHANDLER ADJUSTABLE CHAIR & DESK WORKS 


165 Devonshire Street, BOSTON, MASS 
WALPOLE,MAES 





General Sales Office - 
Factory - : - - - - “ 
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Among the School Boards. 


MILWAUKEE, WIs.—The new president 
of the board, Mr. H. H. Schwarting, has 
inaugurated regular office hours at which 
he can be seen. This is something new 
for Milwaukee. The presidential shingle 
will be “_ in the City Hall and at 
381 East Water street. Thursday after- 
noons the new president may be found oc 
cupying the room of Asst. Supt. Walter 
Allen at the City Hall from 4 to 5.30 
o'clock. Every Saturday afternoon from 
2 to 3 o’clock he can be seen at his busi- 
ness establishment. This matter of regular 
office hours was made an issue at the re- 
cent election. 


ToLEDO, O.—The charter commission 
now at work on ascheme for city govern- 
ment is entertaining a report of the com- 
mittee on education the effect of which 
would be to legislate the school board out 
of existence. Ii provides for adepartment 
of education,to be divided into two branch- 
es, executive and legislative. 

The executive power is to be vested ina 
director of educatio: to be appointed by 
the mayor for a term of two years. 

The legislative branch shall consist of a 
schoolcouncil, composed of seven mem- 
bers, elected for a term of two years in the 
following manner: At the first election four 
members shall be elected fora term of two 
years, and three members for a term of 
one year, and thereafter at each annual 
election the members shall be elected for a 
term of two years in the order above de- 
scribed. 

It is not thought likely that so radical a 
departure from customary procedure will 
be made. 


MILWAUKEE, WIs,—The bill proposed 
by the Milwaukee school board, and in- 
troduced by Senator Rohr at Madison, re- 
moving the superintendent and the assis 
tant superintendent from the committees 
on appointments, textbooks, and com. 
plaints, has been passed by both the 
houses of the legislature. Their places are 
to be taken by school directors selected by 
the president. As soon as the new mem- 
bers are appointed they will find work for 
their hands, as the eight hundred odd 
teachers for the schools next year must 
soon be named. 


Jersey City, N. J.—Atthe last meeting 
of the board of education, held may gth, 
several important changes were mede in 
the rules. Among the most important are 
the following: The rule requiring a first 
grade state certificate for principals was 
stricken out. The applicant must now 
have had five years of successful experi- 
ence in teaching or supervising, and must, 
in addition, pass an examination in all the 
common branches, together with general 
history, civil government, elementary alge- 
bra, plane geometry. physiology, hvgiene, 
botany, zoology and physics. A diploma 
of a college, or an equivalent examination, 
where the applicant must holda certificate, 
may be accepted in lieu of the required ex- 
amination, Another important change is 
the relinquishment by the board of its 
power to transfer teachers and principals, 
and placing this power in the hands of the 
superintendent at his discretion. 

The Jersey City Teachers’ Association 
has, at its last two meetings. listened to 
Supt. A. W. Edson, of New York, one lec- 
ture being on oral and one on written lan- 
guage. Mr. Edson was at one time super- 
intendent of the Jersey City schools. 

The annual outing of the Hudson county 
teachers is to be held Saturday. June 1, 
when atripto West Point and Newburg 
will be taken. 


DENVER, Cot.—The school board of 
this city will inquire into ProfessorSmiley’s 
criticism of the course of study in the high 
schools of the country. He is credited 
with having said that the’ present high 
school course all’over the country is too 


Award of Prizes. 
Educational Game Essay Contest. 


Last Fail we offered four prizes for the best four essays by 
teachers, on the ‘‘Educational Value of Card Games’’, as 
exemplified by the Educational Games we manufacture. 

In response to this offer, hundreds of manuscripts were 
received, and after careful examination, prizes were awarded as 
follows : 


First Prize, $100.00 to MISS LUCIE D. WELSH, Hudson, Mass. 
Second Prize, 50.00 to EUGENIA WINSTON, Moorhead, Minn. 


Third Prize, 30.00 to MRS. A. G. WYATT, Milton, Florida. 
Fourth Prize, 20.00 to FANNY A. HALL, Ph. B., Chicago, Ills. 


A NEW PRIZE CONTEST. 


The contest awakened so great interest, and the essays received showed such keen 
appreciation of the results, possible to obtain by playing our games, both in the home 
and in the school, that:we haye decided to announce at once, another teachers’ competi- 
tion. We offer prizes for the best description of beneficial results secured by actual use 
of our Educational Card Games, either in the school or among the homes of pupils, as 
follows: First prize, $100; Second prize, $50; Third prize, $30; Fourth prize, $20, 
and five prizes of $10 each. 

The essays must not exceed one thousand words in length, and must be mailed zot 
later. than December 81st, 1901, to THE CINCINNATI GAME Co., Cincinnati,O. No 
essays postmarked later than December 31st, will be considered. Each essay must be 
marked plainly with the number of words it contains. 

Teachers who desire to try our Educational Card Games in connection with their 
school work, or to secure them for use of scholars in their homes, can get them ata 
special introductory price, in lots of one dozen or more assorted, if they will write, giving 
us particulars, 

It is our aim to add new games to our line from time to time, and we will be 
glad at all times to receive suggestions from teachers as to what games will be most 
useful in their school work. We hope to shortly add a series of U.S. History games, to- 
gether with a game of Astronomy, a Shakespeare game and a game of Mythology. 


THE CINCINNATI GAME COMPANY,. theFireside Game co. Cincinnati, 0. 








The New Sun Typewriter. 
A Revelation 


A Type-Bar Machine 
Highest Speed 
Lightest Touch 
Visible Writing 
Universal Keyboard 
Beautiful Work 


PRICE, £25.00. 
THE SUN TYPEWRITER CO., 
259 Broadway, New York. | 

















PROGRESSIVE TEXT-BOOKS 


MAY’S PRIMARY PHYSIOLOGY | MAY’S ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY 


By CHARLES H. MAY, M.D. AND HYGIENE 
“A special feature is the great good sen*e By SMITH ELY JELLIFFE, M.D. 


with ‘which the author leads the pupil to “ Particularly up-to-date in regard to Phys- 
think and talk about himself.” ical Exercises and General Sanitary affairs.” 
— Journal of Education. —Journal of Education. 


WILLIAM WOOD and COMPANY, Publishers, 
51 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 


PAPER_.: MODEL : OF: GHE : LARYNX 


This unique bit of apparatus is simplicity itself, and yet teaches 
more about the go inafew minutes, than pages of descrip- 
tion could teach, ith directions given, each pupilcan make a 
copy. ‘The model is sent securely packed for25 cents. : :; : : 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 61 East 9th St., New York. 
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extensive. In an editorial commenting on the stand taken by 
the professor, the Denver Republican inveighs against the 
present course of high school study in strong terms. It takes 
the stand that the course is opposed to thoroness in school 
work. It argues that the studies should be suited to the talents 
of the boys and girls, and that they should not be 
forced to take those subjects which will not be used in later 
life, but should be allowed a choice of subjects. 

SYRACUSE, N.Y.—Altho Supt. A. B. Blodgett will, as a matter 
of course, attend the N. E. A. meeting at Detroit, it is extremely 
doubtful if any of the school board will be in attendance. 
Some members went to Los Angeles two years ago and thereby 
involved the board in litigation regarding the legality of paying 
their expenses. The decision was adverse to the payment, an 
some of the members are still liable for costs which they have 
not settled > The right to send the superintendent was not 
involved in the litigation. 

FarGo, S. D.—Mr. Max Stern has been unanimously elecedt 
president of the school board. 

URBANO, O.—The school board has promoted Principal 
Keyser, of the high school, to the superintendency, to succeed 
ee Vance, who retires after ten years’ successful incum- 

ency. 


WILLIAMSBURG, VA.—-Cary Peyton Armstrong, a member 
of the school beard in this place, died May 18 of consumption. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—The board of education is moving 
the supervisors’ finance committee with a view to securing an 
increased appropriation for physical culture. Director Mark 
advises the establishment By a large playground and gymna- 
sium to accommodate several hundred pupils and to cost about 
$45,000. 

DeEtTRoIT, Micu.—Fifteen thousand dollars is the largest 
sum the school board can borrow, according to decision of 
Corporation Counsel Hally, to pay contractors for work 
which has been done upon several of the school-hooses ; and 
not a cent more can ever be borrowed until this is paid back. 
The board is thus confronted with the interesting problem of 
making $15,000 pay for work worth $60,000. 

East St. Louis, ILt.—A new schoo! board for the consoli- 
dated district was elected May 25. The board comprises all 
the members of the old East St. Louis district and of the 
Illinois City district. The president elect is Mr. Al Keechler. 
The other members are :—T. J. Daniel, Gustav Lehman, P. W. 
Abt, G. Wash Thompson, W. B. Harris, B. F. Matthews, 
Charles R. Hissrich, George Coy, David Miller, Bedford Cash, 
Rudolph Huninger, S. D. Bridges. 
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Interesting Notes from Everywhere. 


The bill devised for the legislature at Harrisburg by Mr. R, 
S. Myers, the well-known educational publisher, and passed by 
both houses of the legislature, has been signed by the governor, 
It provides for the abolishment of all sub-districts in a given 
township and the conveyance of pupils to one or more central 
schools, in case a majority of the qualified voters of the town. 
ship shal] when the question is submitted to them be in favor 
of the change. Upon the school board it devolves to purchase 
sites and to erect suitable buildings upon them. 

Such a special election may be held upon petitioi of a 
majority of the qualified voters of the township, representing 
at least one-fourth of the assessed valuation of the township 
A regular form of ballot for the election is prescribed by law’ 
which may include a proposition to bond the town for the pur. 
chase of a site and the erection of a building. — 

In a township in which proceedings favoring the plan of 
consolidation have been completed, the school directors are 
required to maintain and equip a graded course of instruction, 
They may also include a high school course of not less than 
two years. Transportation must be furnished to and from 
school to all pupils who live more than three-fourths of a mile 
from the central building. 


RALEIGH, N. C.—The subs-committee of the new state 
school text-book commission has completed its work of select- 
ing the school books to be used in the state for the next five 
years. ‘Twenty-two publishing houses were in the competi- 
tion. 


CALUMET, MicuH.--Supt. Frank W. Cooley has been re- 
elected after a eli contest. As soon as his election 
was assured the Calumet and Hecla Company began the erec- 
tion of the new high school building which has been provided 
thru Prest. Alexander Agassiz, of the company. Mr. Coole 
is acknowledged on all sides to have done great things for Cal- 
umet, especially in the line of kindergarten work and manual 
training. His energy in enlisting the interest of Mr. Agassiz 
is responsible for the magnificent new high school. 


MERCHANTVILLE, N, J.—Mr. E. Sidney Ketchum has been 
elected supervisor of schools. He comes from East Orange 
and has had experience of ten years in teaching and supervis- 
ing. There were more than sixty applicants for the position. 


Miss Lisette Seidensticker, a teacher in the Park Manor 
school, Chicago, has been appointed a teacher of English at 
Manila at a salary of $1,500 a year. 





FIFTY-FOUR 
PAGES, BKAUTI- 
FULLY LITHO 
GRAPHED, 30:40 
INCHES. 


THE National Complete Chart 


Special Features: rd 
READING Carefully } 
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Opject Method, a }} 
Complete System | 
of Phonics. 
WRiTING. The Ver- 
tical System. | 
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complete set of 
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HISTORY. A set of 

Historical Maps. 

Historical Tree. 
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P «RLIAMENTARY 
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BOOK-KEEPING. 

Every Sheet Beund 
in Cloth, 

Adjustable Iron 

Stand. 

To be apprecia‘ed 
this set of Charts 
must be seen ; there- 
fore, we will send a 
set to anv school de- 
siring Charts. to be 
returned at our ex- 
pense if not eatis- 
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Published by.... 


THE McCONNELL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 


4430 Market Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
AGENTS WANTED. ... 





If tt 15 the 


Columbia 


that’s all you 
care to know— 


for then you are assured and certain in your own mind 
that it is all right in every detail. Designed on the 
latest improved ideas—made of the best material—put 
together in the most workmanlike manner—finished in the 
best style known to the trade. For years the COLUMBIA 
has been at the top of the ladder, placed there by the 
untiring efforts of its manufacturers ; maintained there 
by unflagging effort to improve in every possible way. 
In the hearts of the school-room world it reigns supreme 
with none to dispute its title to being 


The Best School Desk Made 


Every desk exactly as represented. Every desk equal to 
sample shown. Satisfaction guaranteed in every case 
Every desk warranted in every way for 15 years. If you 
want absolutely the best—BUY THE COLUMBIA. 





MADE AT 
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CINCINNATI, O.—The oe rinci 
pals have been reappointed: S. L. Logan 
_ P. Cummins, A. B. Johnson, W. S. 
Strickland, E. W. Wilkinson, J. H. Lay- 


Andrews, C. H. Porter, A. P. Vorhes, W. 
H. Aiken, and W. H. Vogel. 


TERRE HAUTE, IND.—Supt. William N. 
Wiley has been reelected. He has served 
continuously since 1868. 


PORTLAND, IND.—The new superintend- 
ent of schools is Mr. John A. Hill, of Peru. 


ISHPEMING, M!cu.-—Supt. D. D. Mayne 
will come to Ishpeming in the fall. The 
vacancy he leaves at Janesville will be filled 
by Supt. H. C. Buell, of Whitewater. 


AusTIN, TEX.—The state board of edu- 
cation has elected Mr. J. S. Kendall, prin- 
cipal of the Denton normal school. Mr. 
Kendall is at present state superintendent. 

To succeed him in this office the gov- 
ernor has appointed Mr. Arthur Lefevre, 
at present superintendent of the Victoria 
city schools. 


Public school annex No. 3, in First street, 
Hoboken, is so infested with rats that the 
school trustees are considering closing it 
altogether. The rodents never appear 
while school is in session, but by night 
they make more noise than the day-time 
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TOUR # PACIFIC COAST 


Through Colorado and Salt Lake City, 


RETURNING VIA CANADIAN PACIFIO RAILWAY. 


JULY 8 TO AUGUST 6, 


INCLUDING TRANSPORTATION, DOUBLE PULLMAN BERTH AND MEALS, 


TWO PERSONS IN A BERTH EACH $168.50. 


For farther information apply to W. N. Burcwarp, Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, 
New York, or address Gro. W. Boyp, Assistant General Passenger Agent, Philadelphia. 


J. B. HUTCHINSON, Gen’Iligr. J. R. WOOD, Gen’l Pass. Agent. 
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PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


PERSONALLY CONDUCTED 


SPECIAL PULLMAN TRAIN. 
RATE, 


$188.50. 
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occupants. 

The immediate trouble has arisen from the fact that the jan 
itor has been administering rat’s bane and as a consequence 
offensive odors rise upon the air. Seven dead rats were found 
under one Staircase and there are still others. 

Is there no Pied Piper in Hoboken? 


RENSSELAER, N. Y.—Supt. Wickbam has been re-elected at 
a salary of $1,500. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Supt. F. Louis Soldan has had his salary 
raised from $4.500 to $5,000. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y.—About one hundred and fifty pupils of 
the Syracuse high school have been suspended. They ab- 
sented themselves from their classes to witness the fun of 
“moving up day ” at the university. Prin. William K. Wickes 
and the high school faculty deemed the infraction of rules too 
flagrant to be overlooked. Accordingly when the students as- 
sembled the following Monday, and presented their excuses 
none of these was accepted. Professor Wickes delivered a 
Stirring address against the culprits when the opening exercises 
were concluded. Zero marks are given a suspended student 
for every recitation missed and this renders the chance of 
passing at the end of the term, after several such zeros, some- 
what doubtful. Principal Wickes and his teachers are upheld 
in their action = the faculty board. When the suspended 
— return to their work, they must bring written statements 
rom their parents or guardians declaring 


“Stray Thoughts on Education.” Among other things Dr. Smith 
said: “ Almost all of us will grant the great value of elemen- 
tary geen, = But many, if not most, are inclined to ratemost 
highly the lowest forms, and most lowly the highest forms of 
culture. We think it is of great moment that all our citizens 
should be able to read and write. But we think it not quite 
a matter of such concern that education be carried beyond 
the first stages, still less that it be carried clear thru the public 
school into the high school; much less still that it be pushed 
on into coilege and beyond ; and a matter of practical indiffer- 
ence whether it ever pass thru into the university and issue in 
the very highest training of the specialist. Such is the com- 
mon view; yet it involves more than one fallacy. It is not 
meant that all, or most, or any great number should scale the 
uppermost peaks of knowledge. But there are overtowering 
exceptions. 

Mr. Smith referred to Germany as an illustration of a coun- 
try where higher education is most in vogue and where the 
lowest instruction is also almost universal. He mentioned New 
England where primary instruction is most general and most 
excellent, as a section in which the topmost rounds are most 
crowded. “The neglect of higher education,” the speaker 
argued, “ wreaks swift vengeance upon the lower.” The waste 
in American education was pointed out and the education of 
a German student compared with that of an American student 
of the same age, to the disadvantage of the latter. 





whether or not the latter approve the 
course taken by their children. 


The 
FARMER, N. Y.—Mr. Edwin C. Tibbitts |" 
has beensecured by the board of education 


as principal of the Farmer union free 
school and academy. Mr. E. C. Wixom, 
who has been principal of the school for 
the past two years, goes to Cornell univer- 
sity to do graduate work. 


Monmoutu, ILLt.—Mr. B. T. Armitage, 
of the University of Chicago, was elected 
to the superintendency, May 21. 


PENN YAN, N. Y.—Mr. J. M. Thomp- 
son. at present principal of the Dundee. 
N. Y., high school, comes to Penn Yan as 
superintendent. Salary $:,200 to start. His 
successor at Dundee is Mr. Dill B. Smith. 


OAKLAND, CAL.—Prin. J. B. McChes- 
ney, of the high school, is to retire from 
the position he has held for the past thirty- 
three years. His successor, so it has been 
announced by members of the school board, 
will not be an Oakland man. They intend 
“to take their time in carefully selecting the 
ablest high school teacher in the state, and 
if necessary will go outside and will search 
the whole country for an able man.” 





TYPEWRITER 


is acknowledged as a 


“Tarvel of 
Superiority” 


by operators of experience, 


The “‘ Book of the New Century” will fully explain. Sent free on request. 


UNE Onna LAAT te meting AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE COMPANY, 


the New Orleans Educational Association, 
May 9, Dr. Benjamin Smith, of Tulane uni- 
versity, read an entertaining paper entitled 
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Literary Notes. 


Miss Ellen V. Kellogg has written a let- 
ter in which she encloses a few cuttings 
done by the second and third grade chil- 
dren in her country school. These cut- 
tings represent work from Hiawatha, Rob- 
inson Crusoe, and the Old South church 
mentioned in Paul Revere’s ride. _ The 
children have also modeled much in sand 
and clay. 

Many country district teachers insist 
that they have no time for such work, but 
here is a live teacher who is doing what 
she can along these lines, and her profes- 
sional spirit has led her to tell other teach- 
ers what she is doing. There is always 
room in these columns for such sugges- 
tions. 

Inklings is the title given to the new 
periodical published and edited by the pu- 
pils of the Ethical Culture high school, 
New York. It is very artistically gotten 
out with illuminated initials and reflects 
great credit upon its editorial board. Its 
departments are distributed as follows: 
Literature—Eleanor Adler, Deems Taylor, 
Eileen Graves; Art—Elsa Mayer, Deems 
Taylor, Alma Wallerman; Business— 
Paula Shoninger, Bruno Beckhard, Arthur 
Levy, Jr. 

Mr. Charles Hemstreet, who has been 
very successful with his ‘‘ Nooks and Cor- 
ners of Old New York,” has resigned his 
position as night manager of the Associ- 
ated Press local bureau, to devote his en- 
tire time to literature. He is at present 
writing an historical romance. 

This is what Mr. Irving Bacheller did, 
too, and the world knows the results. It 
will be interesting to see if Mr. Hemstreet 
will be equally fortunate in his throwing 
up of a good job to write a book. 

The proceedings of the New York State 
Teachers’ Association at its fifty-sixth an- 
nual meeting, Thousand Islands, N. Y., 
July 5-7, 1900, have been published in pam- 
phlet form. The volume contains several 
addresses of value—among others those of 
Associate Supt. Gustave Straubenmuller 
on “ Butterflies; ‘‘ Educational Theories 
and Practice of To-Day,” by Anna Eggles. 
ton Friedman; “ Necessities Confronting 
the Teacher,” by Myron T. Scudder. 


The Rubber Supply. 


The British Trade Journal says that 
the rapid recuperation of the rubber trees 
and the vast areas which they occupy will 
prevent any unexpected event from se- 
riously damaging the industry as a whole. 
On the other hand, the scarcity of labor in 
the rubber districts will not, at present, al 
low of a very great increase in the extent 
of the industry. From this it appears that 
if the demands for rubber are not greatly 
increased, prices for the article are likely 
to remain about as at present unless mo- 
nopoly or speculation should interfere. 


N. Y. C. & H.R. R., 

No r1-ders what U R. 

From Gr8 N. Y. 2 Buffalo 

U point the way that all should go 
2 C the Fair that takes the bun 
B-4 the close of Ig I. 


Up the Hudson, ’cross the St8, 
ThrU towns & cities small & gr8, 
Past mountains high & valleys deep, 
" Where brave men fo & heroes sleep, 
_~ Each foot of way a Nature shO 

- From Gr8 New York 2 Buffalo. 


In day coach or parlor car, 

Nothing’s like U near or far. 

U’R slowest train a cannon ball, 

You speed ahead of rivals all. 

A da-Z—that is what U R, 

Gr8 N. Y.C.& H. R. R. 
—F.A.D. 


Health and Rest for Mother and Child. 
Mrs. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP has been used for 


sts in ev rt of the world. Be sure 
EST inslow's Scothi “4 


and ask for 8: .” and take no 
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combines Strength, Purity and Solubility. .A breakfast-cup- 
ful of this delicious Cocoa costs less than one cent. 
Soldat all grocery stores—order it next time. 









THE LATEST 


TEXT-BOOKS IN MATHEMATICS 


A Grammar School Algebra (Durell & Robbins, ) half leather, $ .80 





A School Algebra (Durell & Robbins), half leather, - - - - 1.00 
A School Algebra Complete (Durell & Robbins’, half leather, 1.25 
The pameny Practical Arithmetic (Durell & Robbins) ready 
a ee ee 
The Advanced Practical Arithmetic (Durell & Robbins), half 
GS a oe ee ee ae 
A Practical Mensuration, cloth, - - - - - - - - - -  .50 
An Ideal Mental Arithmetic, cloth, - - - - - - - + =  .35 


These books are remarkable, both for the original and scholarly development of the 
theory of the subjects and for the wonderful skillin preparing, adapting, and grading a 
large number of examples and review exercises. 

The success of the Durell & Robbins Algebras is likely unprecedented. They have 
already secured for themselves, without any agency work except in Pennsylvania, 
adoptions in the foremost schools in twenty of the leading States of the Union. 


Cort espondence concerning all or any of our publications cordially invited. 


R. L. MYERS @& CO., Publishers, 
Cor. Front and Market Streets, HARRISBURG, PA. 


FISHER & SCHWATT’S ALGEBRAS 


Have Passed the Experimental Stage. 


We are receiving most emphatic evidence of their value in the class-room. 


FELGER, A. H., North Division High School, Denver, Colo.: “I have three classes that are 
using the Secondary Algebra, and am delighted wits it.” 

PASSELL, C V., Prin. Cascadilla School, Ithaca, N. Y.: “ We are now using tie Secondary ard 
Flements. Next yearit is probable that we shall use not only there but the Rudiments We have 
found your books highly aczentablo, and believe them to bs, for our purpose, the best published.” 

ROBINSON, J. W, Supt. of Schools, North Adams, Mich ‘I nave used your secondary Algebra 
with very gratifying results I believe it is the Dest text-book on the subject now published for 
the use of secondary schools ” ; ; 

SCARBOROUGH, I. H., Prof, Math , $tate Normal School, Warrensburg, Mo.: “Since using 
your Secondary Algebra in my clases | am more than pleased with its success ” 

These books are already adopted and having large sales in New York City, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Denver, and many other impo: tant pubi ¢ and private schools. 

ISIT NOT IMPORTANT TO USE A TEXT WHICH IS BOTH TEACHABLE AND 
SOUND? THESE ALGEBRAS COMBINE BOTH QUALITIES. 


FISHER (2 SCHWATT, Publishers, Philadelphia. 
INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF ZOOLOGY. 
For Use in High Schools and Academies. 

By N. A, Haroey, 


Head Department Science, Chicago Normal School; Pres, Dept, Science, National Educational Association, 1901. 











This is an elementary text-book based upon laboratory work. 5 

It gives specific directions for laboratory work, followed with such necessary information about the amimals 
studied as cannot be obtained from a study of the animals themselves. 

{t combines all the good features of laboratory science and those of the old Natural, History study. 

It contains work enough for one year of nine months, and is capable of being used in the first year of 4 
high school course. 3 

It can be used to very great advantage by those schools that have the most meager laboratory facilities. 

It is illustrated by reproductions from photographs of microscopic objects, thus obviating the absolute 


-necessity of compound microscopes. 


It is designed expressly to help those teachers who feel that they are post) prepared to teach the subject. 

It is written from the standpoint of a profound student of educational philosophy, and explains the con- 
tent of the subject as no other book has ever done. ; 

It grew up in the classroom, and is the result of ten years’ experience in teaching zoology in county insti- 
tutes, in high schools, state university, and normal schools. Every exercise and every method has been 
tested and successfully used again and again. 


MAILING PRICE, S88 CENTS. 
Western Publishing House, 


GRAND PRIZ 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 


This is the highest prize ever awarded to a pen-maker, and no other pen-maker has 
it. It stands above the Gold Medal. 
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Summer School Announcements. 

Kansas state normal, summer session, 
Emporia, June 6-August 7. Address Pres, 
A. R. Taylor, Emporia, Kas. 

Drake university, Des Moines, Ia., sum- 
mer Latin school. Write Chas. O, Denny. 

Dakota university, summer school and 
institute, Mitchell, S. D., June 19 July 23. 
Address W. 1. Graham, Mitchell, S. D. | 

University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
June 24 toAug.2. D.S.Kiehle, conductor. 

Cripple Creek. Colo., Chautauqua and 
summer normal, July 8-August 29. Geo. J. 
Blakeley, Supt., Cripple Creek, Colo. 

Denver normal and preparatory school, 
Denver, Colo. Summer term ag June 
10. Write Fred Dick, principal. 

Art Students’ League, of New York, 215 
West 57th street. Summer school, June 1- 
Oct.1. Wm. St. John Harper, managing 
director. 

Biological Laboratory of the Brooklyn 
Institute of Arts and Sciences,Cold Spring 
Harbor, Long Island, N. Y., July 3-Aug. 
24. Address F. W. Hooper, 502 Fulton 
street, Brooklyn, N.Y., or C.B. Davenport, 
. University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

Mount Union college, Alliance, O., June 
25-Aug.9. J. L. Shunk, secretary. 

Otterbein university, Westerville, O., 
June 18-July 30. T.J. Sanders, president. 

Wooster university, summer school 
Wooster, O., June 18-Aug. 9. John Howar 
Dickason, Nelson Sauvain, principals. 

Longwood summer school, Longwood, 
Chicago, Ill, August 5-August23. Address 
9333 Prospect ave., Longwood, Chicago. 

Northern Illinois State normal school, 
De Kalb, I1]., June 24—July 26. 

Galesburg, Ill, Kindergarten normal 
school, summer session, June 3-28. Radd 
A. Robertson, secretary. 

Yellowstone Park, summer school. Ad 
dress Mrs. J. M. Turner, Burlington, Wis- 
consin. 

Ott summer school of oratory, 

Moines, Ia. Address E. A. Ott. 

Campbell university, Holton, Kas., sum- 
mer Latin school. rite D. H. Strong, 
principal. 

Converse College state summer school 
for teachers, Spartanburg, S. C., June 20- 
fuly 17. Address State Supt. J. J. Mc 

ahan, Columbia, S.C., or Pres. B. F. 
Wilson, Spartanburg, S. C 

Benedict College state summer school 
for negro teachers, Columbia, S. C., hag 
20-July 17. Address State Supt. John J. 
McMahan, Columbia, S.C., or Prof. Ralph 
Osborn, Columbia, S. C. 

Summer school of art, Ipswich, Mass., 
{uly 1-Aug. 3. Address Arthur W. Dow, 

pswich, Mass. 

School of Practical Agriculture and Hor- 
ticulture, Briarcliff Manor, N. Y., July 23. 
Address George T. Powell, director. 

Claremont, N. H., Summer Institute, 
July 8—-Aug. 2. 

Phillipsburg, N. J—High School, Sum- 
mer.Extension Courses, July 1-Aug. to. 
H. Budd Howell, director. 

Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn., 
June 24. Address, J. T. McGill, Sec’y. 

University of Nebraska, Lincoln, June 
ey 26. Address H. G. Shedd, Lincoln, 

e 


Des 


Summer School of Science for the At- 
lantic Provinces of Canada, Lunenburg, 
N.S. Address J. D. Seaman, Charlotte- 
town, P. E. I, 

Chautauqua Assembly, Chautauqua, 
N. Y., July 3-Aug. 29. Address Chau- 


lan 
Champlain summer school (Roman Cath- 
olic), Plattsburg, N. Y., July 3-Aug. 23. 
Denver Normal and Preparatory school, 
summer session, Denver, Col., June to- 
July 12, Fred Dick, Supt. 
niversity of Denver summer school, 
_ 12-July 23. Address Herbert A. 
owe, dean, University Park, Colo. 
Catholic summer school of America, 


‘are 


ee Assembly, General Offices, Cleve-, 





A Great Opportunity for Teacher 


We want our publications to be in the hands of every teacher. For 
this reason we make SPECIAL REDUCTION IN PRICES OF ART 
AND HISTORY STUDY PICTURES. 








The History Study Port- 
folios are issued monthly 
and each contains 10 pic- 
tures especially adapted 
for teaching History, Geog- 
raphy and Literature and 
the regular subscription 
price is $1.00 per year or 
I5 cents per number. 


SPECIAL PRICE; 
10 Portfolis, 90 cents, 


The Art Study Portfolios 
issued semi-monthly 
and each contains 10 Re- 
productions from world 
famous Paintings and the 
Regular subscription price 
is $2.00 per year or ro cts. 
per number. 


SPECIAL PRICE; 
10 Portfolios, 70 cents, 











postpaid. postpaid. 
1-6 SIZE. 
100 LOOSE PICTURES ASSORTED, EITHER SERIES, 75c. 
PASSE PARTOUT OUTFITS.......... iesiesen eeteiiimiaiadest 65c., postpaid, 


conteinings pictures, mats, backs, easels, paste and brush, and full 
irections to make #ix 8x10 inch Passe Partouts. 


SEND 10 CENTS AND RECEIVE SAMPLE PORTIFOLIO OF ART STUDY PICTURES AND COMPLEIE 
CATALOGUE FULLY ILLUSTRATED, 


ART STUDY COMPANY, 301 Manhattan Building, Chicago, Ill. 


ART IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM 


We have selected 125 pictures from our general catalog as specially suitable for the decoration 
of school-rooms. They will appeal to all those with whom the artistic quality of the reproductions 
is as much a consideration as the permanent value of the originals which they represent. A list of 
these is mailed free to teachers who have this object in view. We allow liberal discounts to educa- 
tional institutions, and shall be pleased to furnish particulars on application. 

The following extracts from letters which we have recently received from two Prominent 
Educators speak for themselves 


“Tam Veer se to know that you have undertaken the work of furnishing our school-rooms with 
our excellentreproductions. Ineed hardly to assure you of my hearty appreciation and satisfaction 
feel in your work, and anything I can do to further this end will be most cheerfully done by. 

Salem, Mass. Yours very truly, TURNER.” 

“ Knowing the quality of your work, it will give me the greatest pleasure to recommend yo 

exhibits to the Supervisors of Drawing in this State whenever I have an o portunity. _ 

North Scituate, Mass. Cordially yours, Henry Turner Barry.” 


BERLIN PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPANY, s7tif,#e, 14 E. 23d St., New York 


Some Birds the Children 
Should Know. 


Every child should be familiar with our Common Native 

Birds. Such an opportunity = given them through 

our new Audubon Chats which show fifty-six of 

the most important wild birds in characteristic attitudes 
and natural colors, 

A full descriptive hand-book 

furnished free with each chart. 


Price per Chart, 
Postpaid, $1.30. 
THE PRANG 
EDUCATIONAL 
COMPANY, 


CHICAGO: 207 Michigan Ave 

















BOSTON: 110 Boylston St. NEW YORK: 5 West 18th St. 


or 





BRADLEY’S WATER COLORS, 


Box No. Al. A —_— decorated box containing eight pans of semi-moist colors, six Standards, 
warm Gray cool G x 








ee NG MU UNE WOKE fy 521 Fo ccck coud 320. cdyjnadees tqenessnsescdesaccnn $ .25 
NO. ‘ PRICE | NO. X PRICE 
1. Adecorated box containing eight pans 5. Same as above, Red, two Yellows and 
of semi-moist colors, six Standards and BN TE WORiciesss eccsacdcsccsvetoetiled $ 
two Grays, one brush, per box.......... $ .35| 6. A decorated box conteining eight cakes 
2. A large enameled box containing ten of colors, six Standards and two 
aes semi-moist colors, six Standards, Grays, one brush, per box a5 
lack, White; cool Gray and warm Gray, bs 4 aydarcghig tbe Gite 
one brush, per DOX........4, ssseeeeeees .50| 7 A decorated box conteining four large 
3. Same box as above, containing five pans cakes of dry colors, Red, Yellow, Blue 
semi-moist colors, two Yellows, Blue and Gray, one brush, per box............ 20 
and Gray, one brush | eats .30| 8 Same boxasabove, Red, two Yellows and 
4. Enameled box conteint four pan Blue, two brushes, pet box.............. -20 
semi-moist colors, Red, Yellow, Blueand Bradley’s School Colors, moist in tubes, per 
Gray, one brush, per box................ .20 DRS RICE POLS ie Sind 7 
Aaaress } MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
New YorrE: PHILADELPHIA: ATLANTA: San FRanotsco: 
11 * ast 16th Street. 1888 Arch Street. 168 Peachtree Street. 122 McAllister Street. 


€ 
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Cliff Haven, N. Y., July 7-Sept.6. Secre- 
ary’s office, 542 Fifth Avenue, N. Y 

Columbia university, New York, N. Y., 
July 8-Aug. 16. 

New York university, summer courses, 
July 8-Aug. 16. Address Marshall S. 
Brown, University Heights, New York 
city. 

N ew York state department of public 
instruction, summer institute, Chautauqua, 
{uly 8-26, P. M. Hull, conductor; Thousand 

sland Park, July 8-26, C. A. Shaver, con- 
ductor. 

Public Industrial Art School, Philadel- 

hia, summer session at Saranac Lake, N. 
Y. Address J. Liberty Tadd, 319 N. 32nd 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Cornell university, summer school, Ith- 
aca, N. Y., July sAug. 16. 

The New England Conservatory of 
Music, Boston, July 9-July 26. 

American Institute of Normal Methods, 
summer schools: Conservatory of Music, 
Boston; Northwestern university,J uly 9-26. 
President, Edgar O. Silver, 29 E. 19th St, 
N.Y. 


Harvard university, Summer School of 
Arts and Sciences, Cambridge, Mass., July 
5-Aug.15. J. L. Love, clerk. 

Marthas Vineyard summer institute, 
Cottage City, Mass., July 9, terms of four 
and five weeks. W.A. Mowry, HydePark, 
Mass., president. 

Dartmouth college summer school, July 
5-Aug. 3. T.W.D. Worthen, director. 

Yale University Summer School of For- 
estry, Milford, Pa. Address Prof. H.S. 
Graves, New Haven, Conn. 

Amherst College Library, Summer 
School of Library Economy, Amherst, 
Mass., July 15-Aug. 16. W. I. Fletcher, 
librarian. 

Massachusetts State normal school,Hy- 
annis, Mass., July 9, W. A. Baldwin, prin- 
cipal. 

— , Me., school of methods, July 
16-29. Address Rev. E. H. Abbott, Frye- 
burg, Me. 

Ualversity of North Carolina, June 17- 
July 6. 

Asheville, N. C., summer school and 
conservatory, July 5-Aug. 24. Geo, L.Hack- 
ney, secretary. i 

Virginia Summer School of Methods, 
Staunton, Va., July 1—July 26. E. C. 
Glass, conductor, Lynchburg, Va. 

University of Michigan, summer ses- 
sion, Ann Arbor, June 24-Aug: 9. Address 
E. H. Mensel, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Ferris’ summer school, Big Rapids, 
Mich., May 20-Aug. 3. 

Benton Harbor college, summer ses- 
sion, Benton Harbor, Mich., May 27— 
Aug. 6. Prin. G. J. Edgcumbe. 

Grand Rapids kindergarten association, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., July 5-August 30. 
Address Clara Wheeler, 23 Fountain 
street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Valparaiso college and Northern Indi- 
ana normal college, Valparaiso, Ind., June 
n-Aug. 8. H.B. Brown, president. 

New School of Methods, Chicago, July 
17-Aug.2. Address American Book Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

Armour Institute of Technology, Chi- 
cago, Ill., June 2-August 2, Address dean 
of the Technical College. 

Illinois Medical College, summer school, 
Chicago, Ill. H.H. Brown, M. D.,Sec. 

Northwestern University Women’s Med- 
ical School, Chicago, Ill, July 2. Send for 
catalog “ W.” . 

National summer school, Chicago, III., 
July 8-20. Write Ginn & Co., 378 Wabash 
ave., Chicago. 

Standard School of Oratory, 1005 Stein- 
way hall, Chicago, IIl., July 1. 

Northern Illinois state normal school, 
summer session, DeKalb, June 24-July 26. 

Illinois State Normal University, Nor- 
mal,Ill., summer session, June 1o—July 19. 

Northwestern university, Evanston, IIl., 
July 9-July 26. 

State university of lowa, lowa City,sum- 
mer session, June 17-July 27. Address 
dean of summer session, Iowa City. 
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THE TRAVELERS 


INSURANCE COMPANY © "eax" 


Chartered 1868. (Stock.) Life, Accident and 
Employers’ Liability Insurance. 


JAMES G. BATTERSON, President. 


capita. 1 OOO OOO0.OO 


CAPITAL 
January I, 1901 














Total Assets oe 5 ew el 6 6f )6=—$30,861,030.06 
(Accident Premiums in the hands of Agents not included. 
TOTAL LIABILITIES (Including Reserves), »  « «6  26,817,908.25 


0 
0 


EXCESS SECURITY to Policy-holders, . $4,543,126.81 
2 La a iia iemeagaes . . —_8,548,126.81 
Paid to Policy-holders since 1864, $42,643,384.92 
Paid to Policy-holders in 1900. Be et ra ae ss 2,908,464.08 
Loaned to Policy-holders on Policies (Life), 1,586,652.20 
Life Insurancein Force,. . 109,019,851.00 





Gains for the Year 1900: 
SII gg we lig | see pe ss) RN BIO 
IN INSURANCE IN FORCE (Life Department Only), _: —  8,685,297.06 
INCREASE IN RESERVES (Both Depts.), (8 1-2 per cent. basis) 2,484,392.52 
PREMIUMS COLLECTED, . . . . . . «~~ 6,890,888.55 


. _ Sylvester C. Dunham, Vice-President. 
John E. Morris, Sec’y. J. B. Lewis, M.D., Medical Director and Adjuster. 





Edward V. Preston, Supt. of Agencies. Hiram J. Messenger, Actuary. 














Incorporated 1851. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Henry S. Leg, Vice-President. 





Joun A. Hatux, President. Henry M. Puariuips, Secretary 














TEN YEARS’ PROGRESS. Percentage 
1890 1900 Gains of Gains 
PARI TOON isis 55 iin save encccee $2,214,552.42 $4,824,529.74 $2,609,977.82 117.86 
Income from Interest and Rents...... 508,096.10 1,072,635.14 564,589.04 111.11 
EUMNED) ci kines a cannsoenanen $2,722,648.52 $5,897,164.88 $3,174,516.36 116.60 
Assets December 31... .....cccccccccces T1,252,639.54 $26,245,622.04 14,992,982.50 133.24 
Amount Insured December 31.......... 63.290,789.00 $136,238,923.00 72,948,134.00 115.26 
Surplus December 3£.........2cccccvcce $870,581.77 $2,324,635.51 $1,454,053.74 167.02 


Since its organization The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co. has paid to its policyholders in 
Death Claims, $20,163,430.97 Endowments Matured, $3,370,018.00 Dividends, $9,559,142.03 


Assets Dec. 31, 1900,$26,245,622.04 | Liabilities,§23,920,986.53 | Surplus,§2,324,635.15 








Triangular 


Hook Covers 


_ ARE RAPIDLY CLIMBING THE LADDER OF FAME. 

Their recent adoption by SCHOOL BOARDS in many of the largest cities of the UNITED 
STATES is unquestionable proof of their popularity. Orders should be placed early to avoid 
possible disappointment at time of delivery. Free samples and price-list on application. 

A, Flanagan Co., Western Agents, | TRIANGULAR BOOK COVER CO., 
Chicago, Ill, ° Munnsville, N. ¥. 























T° BETTER ACCOMMODATE our large manufacturing interests, we 
have removed from 84 Wabash Ace, to 167 & 169 Fifth Ave., Chicago, 
the center of the Whole district, where our friends will be made welcome. 


WE ARE HEADQUARTERS FOR 


Slate Blackboards, Slated Cloth, Slated Paper, Liquid Slating, W.& A. K. 
Johnston’s Celebrated Wall Maps and Globes, Olcott’s Blackboard Maps of 
United States, of Separate States, and of the Continents. Dustless Crayons 
Dustless Erasers, The Bartlett Dictionary Holder (the only good Holder made), 
and for all kinds of General School Supplies. 


Send your lists for estimates before ordering elsewhere. AGENTS WANTED. 


J. M. OLCOTT & CO., 
167 & 169 Fifth Avenue, CHICAGO 78 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 


Shaw’s Dational Question Boo For Examinations, Contains about 6,600 


* Questions and Answers on 24 branches of 
study. An encyclopedia of useful knowledge. Price, $1.75 net, postpaid. 


E.L.KELLOGG & CO., 61 East oth St., New York. 
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Literary Notes. 


Too high praise cannot be given to the 
beautiful make-up of the announcement 
of the American Instituteor Normal 
Methods, the summer session of which 
will be held in Boston and in Chicago. 
The cover design in especial is very charm 
ing. So beautiful a pamphlet ought to at- 
tractstudents. The president of the in- 
stitute is Mr. Edgar O. Silver, of the well- 
known house of Silver, Burdett & Com- 
pany. 

The entrance examinations to the Jam- 
aica, L. I., normal school will take place 
at the normal building Aug. 8-9, and not, 
as stated in THE JOURNAL of May 18, on 
June 13-14. 


An interesting and illuminating chapter 
in the book on Substitutes for Saloons, 
which Houghton, Mifflin & Company an- 
nounce for this spring, is that giving the 
testimony of labor leaders of the attitude 
their organizations take toward drinking 
places and the drinking habit. State- 
ments so authentic and decisive have sel- 
dom before been presented, 


Nos. 112 and 113 of the old South leaflets 
are King Alfred’s Description of Europe 
and Augustine in England. Both these 
are first-hand documents of importance 
to students of English history. The story 
of Augustine’s ministry has an especial 
literary charm. Published by the Direc- 
tors of the Old South Work, Boston. 


There seems to bea place for a great 
many good books of popular ornithology 
and botany. One of the newest candi- 
dates for favor is the Eaton Field Note 
Book of Bird and Flowers which Messrs. 
Scrantom, Wetmore and Company, of 
Rochester, are publishing. The He is 
Mr. E. Howard Eaton, instructor in sci- 
ence and nature study, Bradstreet school, 
— of “Birds of Western New 

ork.” 


Our Ferns in Thetyr Haunts is anew 
book by Willard Nelson Clute, formerly 
assistant curator of the New York bo- 
tanical garden. The author has made an 
exhaustive study of every fern that is 
found east of the Rocky mountains and 
has classified them so simply that even a 
child can identify them. The illustrator, 
Mr. W. W. Stetson, has supplied more 
than two hundred beautiful illustrations 
in color, wash and pen and ink. 





The Southern Railway has come to 
rank among the foremost American sys- 
tems in point of equipment and service. 
Its roadbed and motive power are in ex- 
cellent condition, its trains are up-to-date 
in equipment, its dining car service ideal. 

Chief among the trains operated by this 
company is the well-known ‘“ Washington 
and Southwestern Vestibuled Limited.” 
This high-class vestibuled limited is oper- 
ated the year round between the North 
and South, composed exclusively of Pull- 
man Cars. Leaving New York every day 
in the year over the Pennsylvania R. R., 
and Southern Ry, at 4.25 P. M., it traverses 
nine Southern states, and in through cars, 
practically covers all of that vast territory 
south of the Ohio and east of the Missis- 
Sippi rivers. 

This train has been further improved, 
since May 26, by the addition of a Pull- 
man club car, with a well-appointed Me- 
tropolitan café and smoking room. 

There are three other fast express trains 
between New York and the South every 
day in the year, 3.25 P.M., and 12.10 night, 
carrying elegant coaches and Pullman 
sleeping cars. If you want the best te be 
had, see that your tickets read “Southern 
Railway ” 

Descriptive matter and complete infor- 
mation furnished upon 3, ty mae to New 
York offices, 271 and 185 Broadway. Alex. 
S. Thweatt, Eastern Passenger Agent. 


School S upplies. 
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WE EAGLE PENCIL.CO.N 


“N°576 
PENCIL COMPASS 


Eagle Pencil Compass 
No. 3576 


In introducing this Pencil Compass, we present an 
implement which will prove very desirable for School 


use. 
It is made of highly finished nickel and has steel 
joints that will not wear out easily. 
The pencil attachment is secured by a lever, which 
makes it impossible for the pencil to slip. 
The practical advantages of this Compass will be 
readily seen and its cheapness will make it very popular. 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY 


377-379 Broadway, New York 








E.FABER. 


LEAD PENCILS, 
PENHOLDERS, 
RUBBER ERASERS, 
Etc., Etc., 
FOR SCHOOL USE. 
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Sy PERFECTION WRITI NG CRAYON N° 312 0 
For School Crayons of all kinds we have THE BEST. 
We are now offering something new— 


Che Perfection School Zrayon 


These crayens are put up either for paper or blackboard 
use. The inserted cut represents how the package loeks. 
They are of the very best quality made, satisfaction 
guaranteed. This crayon, for writing purposes, is espe- 
cially adapted for the primary school and the Vertical 
Hand Writing System. Our Wax Crayons are put up in 
gross boxes, assorted or solid colors. Write for samples 
C) 


STANDARD CRAYON CO., 
LYNN, MASS. 














509-517 Eastern Avenue, 


DO YOU KNOW that a LAPILINUM BLACKBOAR 





(Smuicate BLAcKBOARD Stone CrotH) 3 feet ay 9 feet can be obtained for $1.50? ry 
(Other sizes in proportion.) Can be tacked on the wall by any one—makes a perfect ib 
blackboard and will wear equal to stone. d for Catalogue and price list. The "2 
principal Stationers in every City in stock a line of Silicate s. Sendfora 
sample of Lapilinum and test tt. We guarantee it. Manufactured only by the : 


N. Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE COMPANY, = Very, spd,cpurct sts. 
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Aguinaldo and the Reward 


Here is a story about Aguinaldo which 
the English papers are printing. Itis in- 
teresting, if not true: 

On one occasion, soon after he was rec- 
ognized as leader of the Revolutionary 
party, a reward of $25,000 was offered for 

is head. He wrote tothe Spanish gov- 
ernor-general that he wanted the money 
and would deliver himself up on payment 
of the reward. One day a monk, whose 
clothes insured his safe passage to the 
commander-in-chief’s presence entered the 
room and throwing back his cowl, revealed 
the presence of Aguinaldo himself. “I 
want that money, and I have come for it,” 
he said, drawing a revolver; “ pay now or 
die!” The man paid, and Aguinaldo, 
with the money in his pocket, retired as he 
had come, a monk. 


Germans to Develop Samoan Islands. 


German plantation experts, as reported 
to the state department, claim that the 
Samoan islands have a great future in cof 
fee, tea, tobacco, cotton, etc. Upoluisland, 
it seems, is especially suitable for the cul- 
ture of all these products, possessing, as it 
does, favorable position, a fruitful soil, and 
a good climate. A cempany is at present 
being formed in Germany for the purpose 
of exploiting this island—laying out plan- 
tations, establishing narrow gauge rail- 
ways, etc. Men of practical experience, 
who acquired their knowledge of planta- 
tions in East Africa and Brazil, are at the 
head of the enterprise. Work is expected 
to commence next spring. 


Surgeon’s Thread Made of Celluloid, 


Celluloid is now put to a new use, that 
of making surgeon’s thread, and its em- 
ployment, say medical men, marks a de- 
cided advance in operative surgery, espe- 
cially abdominal surgery. This thread does 
not slip, it is easy to thread and easy 
and supple to stitch with. Its tensile 
—_ in proportion to its caliber is as- 
tonishing, and the necessary process of 
sterilization serves only to strengthen it 
still more. It may be boiled several times 
without deterioration, and after boiling it 
swells only slightly, and the little water 
which it absorbs can be eliminated by pre- 
serving the thread afterward in alcohol. 

While this thread is not absorbed by the 
tissues, yet its use for several months has 
shown that it is “organized” over, and 
buried asceptically by the tissues. It is 
predicted that it will supersede silk en- 
tirely, as it is cheaper, more trustworthy, 
stronger and worked with more easily. 


Excellent examples of American car 
building are to be seen in the new standard 
coaches of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
This line has always been famous for its 
vestibuled coaches. Itseems now to have 
reached “the limit.” Apparently no ex- 
pense has been spared in the design and 
construction of the newcars. They are 
fifty-three feet, eight inches long and are 
provided with wide vestibules. 

The interior is finished in quartered 
oak, and the ornamentation is classed as 
Romanesque. The light-colored wood 
with its handsomely finished surface lends 
a brightness which is intensified by the 
high pitch of the roof and the width of the 
upper deck. The headlining, a soft shade 
of green, conforms well to the general 
scheme of color. 

Compressed gas is used for lighting. 
The may | arrangements are truly re- 
markable. Steam is carried from the loco- 
motive into each car, passing thru radia- 
tors, and the condensation brought back 
to the tender of the locomotive by means 
ofavacuum pump. Cold air is admitted 
thru pipes located at each end of the car, 
and passed thru the radiator boxes which 
are located near the floor, being warmed in 
its passage before it enters the car. This 
system obviates the discomfort of draughts 
and insures at all times perfect ventilation. 
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Natural History Charts * °°oRY zoitoey. 


By Professor H. JUNG, Darmstadt, Germany, 
A series of sixty charts accurately colored from nature. Thirty for Botany, 
thirty for Zoology. 
Size of Charts, 30x 39 Inches. 
These eharts have been adopted by many Colleges, Normal Schools, and High 


Schools. They are authorized by the Regents for use in the Regent Schools of New 
York State. 





Send for Special Illustrated Circular. 


J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY, 


Boston Office removed to 
116-120 Summer Street, 70 Fifth Avenue, 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. 


FRANKLIN LABORATORY SUPPLY 
COMPANY 


Successors to FRANKLIN EDVCAGIONAL CO. 


Manufacturers and Importers of 





Physical, Chemical, and Biological Apparatus and Sup- 
plies. New and constantly increasing stock. Prompt 
attention to orders, and reasonable prices. Corres- 
pondence solicited. Catalogues on application. 


15 Harcourt Street, - - - - BOSTON, MASS. 


Slate A Blackboards 


We produce blackboards from the celebrated Bangor Vein of Slate 
which possess the qualities of strength and durability for which that vein 
is noted. Surfaces are not filled or otherwise artificially finished. 

The finish is perfect and is guaranteed to wear well. 

As we are producers we can offer you every inducement to place 
your orders with us. 

Write for particulars and prices. 


E. J. JOHNSON & CO., = 38 Park Row, New York. 
Branch Office: 409 Market Street, Pittsburg, Pa. 


H. $. SOOK & SON 


Manufacturers of 


The Universal Artificial 
Green Slate for Blackboards 


Our Educators of widest experience 
rate it the best, because it costs less, 
lasts longer, less noise, less chalk, less 
dust, no cracks, no gle 8, easy to ‘keep 
clean and does not hurt the eyes. 

Id, cracked, shiny boards made 
good as new. Natural slate redressed 
and made green. Allwork guaranteed. 


Address, 


H, S.SOOK & SON, Seattle, Wash. 
2208 Dearborn St. 
480 N. Beaudry Ave., Les Angeles, Cal, 
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Mt. Tacoma, alias Mt. Rainier. 1 feet high 
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The Sultan an Expert Carpenter. 

{f Abdul Hamid were not “Abdul the 
Damned,” he could earn a living as a car- 
penter. The sultan is an expert joiner, 
and spends much of his leisure in his 
eotaibe . He handles the plane with 
skill po designs many articles of furni- 
ture. A short time ago the Turkish Am- 
bassador in St. Petersburg gave to the Czar 
a handsome writing table as a gift from his 
sovereign, whose work it was. It is orna- 
mented with the Ottaman arms, centred 
by a portrait of Abdul’s son setin brilliants. 
A swall cupboard at the back contains a 
smoking set in amber and gold. 


Our Railroads at the End of the Century, 

In respect to its size and phenomenal 
growth, the stupendous railroad system of 
the United States is to this country what 
the equally stupendous British merehant 
marine is to the nother country. In the 
case of both the wonderful growth has 
been confined to the last three generations 
and each is by far the largest in the world. 
We have at hand the annual statistics 
which are published as a part of Poor’s 
Manual, from which it is seen that there 
has been a healthy growth during the past 
year, which, while it is far below the rec- 
ords of some of the years of undue expan- 
sion, is still without a contemporaneous 
parallel in any of the world’s great railroad 
centers. 

The length of the railroads completed 
on December 31, 1899, was 190,833 miles. 
and the net increase in mileage of ali rail- 
roads inthe United States for the last year 
is given as 3,981 miles. The length of the 
railroads reporting traffic statistics, earn- 
ings, etc., was 186,590 miles. Upon this 
vast trackage there were carried about 
538,000,000 passengers, and the total tons 
at freight transported totaled about 978.- 
000,000 tons, The total traffic revenue 
was $1,336,000. The operating expenses 
were about $888,000,000, leaving net earn- 
ings of about $48,000,000, which, with 
$66,000,000 of “other receipts,” brings up 
the total revenue to $513,879,443. The 
total payments for valuable revenue was 
about $411,000,000, leaving a surplus over 
fixed charges and miscellaneous payments 
of 103,000,000. 

The total number of locomotives has 
risen from 18,000 in 1880 to: 37,245 at the 
close of 1899; the passenger and the bag- 
page cars from 17,000 to 34,000; the 
reight cars from 539,000 to 1,328,000. In 
considering these figures of increase, we 
must remember that the locomotives and 
cars themselves have increased enor. 
mously in carrying capacity, the heaviest 
passenger locomotive having risen in the 
past twenty years from 45 tons to 90 tons 
in weight, the freight locomotive from 60 
tons to 115 tons, while the largest freight 
cars, from carrying a maximum load of 15 
tons in 1880 have now a total capacity 
of 55 tons.—Scientjic American. 


Insurance Against Strikes. 


While French workmen and employers 
have put into effect a very satisfactory 
and voluntary system of arbitration for the 
settlement of all disagreements, and Ger- 
many is seeking to solve the problem by 
the might of the law, a number of Austrian 
manufacturers have recently formed an 
association for insurance against strikes, 
according to a report of W. Hossfeld, con- 
sul at Trieste. 

Itis the object of the association to 
indemnify its several members for all 
losses sustained by them from unjust 
Strikes, which may break out in their re- 
Spective establishments, whether volun- 
tary, sympathetic, or forced. Each member 
is to pay a weekly premium equal to from 3 
to 4 per cent. of the amount of his pay 
roll. The indemnity to be paid to him in 
each case of a strike is to be, tentatively, 
50 per cent. of the wages paid to his em- 
ployees for the week next preceding the 
suspension of work. It is provided, how- 
ever, that no indemnity shall be paid if a 
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A First-Class 


MICROSCOPE 


And Outfit for Work for 


$16.22 


A Reliable Scientific tastrument 


_ Just the Thing for Winter Evenings 
as well as Summer Afternoons 


An inexhaustible mine of and 
information for young and old. Easy to use. 
Perfect optical res: One may use the 
microscope a lifetime and never look at the 
same thing twice.” 

Outfit consists of microscope as shown, 
twelve prepared objects, such as fly’s wing. 
foot of insect, etc., book describing and illus- 


FLY’S 
FOOT 


one of the thousands) 
of interesting and 








borer aad ae sae a microscopic objects, 
pacer a Fad ~ covers for mounting objects 
one with this Microscopes, al prices, up to $800.00 ' 
BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
: Rochester, N. Y.. 
Magnifies 180 diameters (32.400 times. NEW YORK CITY cHicado 














School DesKs that have stood the test of 
time, and that represent the latest and best 
ideas of successful School Furniture Con- 
struction. 


- HANEY SCHOOL FURNITURECO., 


Manufacturers of 
School Desks and General School Room Furniture, 
School Supplies and Assembly Seating. 


Michigan. 


Get our prices 


Liberal terms to 


Agents Grand Dapids, - -  - 














T2CROWELL CABINET 


constitutes a complete physical laboratory. No additional pieces 
are necessary for 


A COMPLETE HIGH SCHOOL COURSE 


The manual accom panying the cabinet gives minute instructions 
} for more than five hun distinct experiments. , 
(i ap om gi ven eatverssl ond Lene ge Png» — a 
} cabinet is equipped with appliances for water pressure, & city. 
} gas,andcompressedair. live piece is numbered and has a special 
omy in one of the drawers. The universal verdict is: ‘It is the 
t thing on the market.” 





Write for large illustrated catalogue and book of testimonials. 


Marn OFFick anD Factory: . EasTeEn OFFICE: 
Ft. Wayne Av. and St Joe St., INDIANAPOLIS. HAMILTON, N.Y 


Illustrated by a Human 
Skeleton and Accurate 
Anatomical Models 


Physiology may be rendered a most fascinating as well as 
most useful study. 

I make a specialty of ANATOMICAL SUPPLIES, from the 
scanty equipment demanded by the State Board of Regents 
co! ing of MODELS OF THE BYE, EAR, AND HEART 
to outfits suited to the needs of the MODERN MEDICAL OR 
DENTAL COLLEGE. 

A schedule of the most comnrehensire and economical selec- 
tion of material illustrating the several divisions of Human 
Anatomy and Physiology. to be had for a gwen sum, 
cheerfully furnished by the undersigned. An illustrated 
catalogue will be mailed on request. 


CHARLES H. WARD, 


45-47 Mt. Hope, = »- ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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The Lawton 


Simplex Printer 
<a Itis the simplest 


and cheapest 
process ever in- 
vented, Its work 
is an exact fac- 
s simile of ordi- 








Drawings can 
' be reproduced 
7 in several colors 
atTone printing. One hundred copies of the 
original can be produced in te | minutes. 
eachers need it now especially for getting 
out their examination papers. ‘ 
The original is written on any ordinary paper, 
with any pen, and from this 100 copies can be 
made. Send for circulars and samples of work. 


eet 


LAWTON 6 CO., 


59 Dearborn St., Chicago 30 Vesey St., New York 


Crowded School-Rooms 





even, may have fresh air. 
Self-Lubricating 


ROTARY SCREW 
VENTILATORS 


produce a 
Vacuum by Rotation. 


Simple, effectual, and inex- 
pensive. Can be set up by your 
own workman. 

Write us about your difficul- 
ties in ventilation. We shall 
be glad to place our experience 
at your disposal. 


E.G. WASHBURNES C0. 


Manufacturers 


49 Cortlandt St., New York 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMP’Y 


OF NEW YORK. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY 








President 





“*The Greatest of all the Companies.” 





Assets... Kesimeneneieeits § 325,753,152 
Income, 1900............... 60,582,802 
Paid Policy Holders........ 540,479,809 


Ansurance and Annuities.... 1,1 41,497,888 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company issues 
every form of policy at the lowest rates com- 
mensurate with safety. 


CROWN AND BRIDGE WORK. 


Teeth without Plates: _ 
The special and scientific branch of dentistry 
known as Crown and Bridge Work, requires the 
mostaccurate adjustment with perfect mechani- 
cal construction to insure an artistic success and 
permanency. a : 
Having every facility for this class of work I 
can now offer reasonable prices as consistent witb 
first class workmanship. EsTABLISHED, 1868. 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, $62 W. 28 St., NY. 
Dr.Victor C. Bell, Kee pose dirs” 


Author of “Popular Essays on the Care of the Teeth 

and Mouth” and “Our Teeth: How to Take 
Care of Them,” a supplementary reader 
which is used in many schools. 
Announces that he is prepared to do first class dental work 
of every kind, especially 

Tooth Crowning, Bridge Work, and Building 

Up Teeth and Mou 


h A tant: + 











Special prices to t pp to suit the 
convenience of teachers may be arranged. 








BORATED 
TALCUM 
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(the Grrr aap Mexwex Co... N. NJ. 
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committee of confidential agents appointed 
by the association shall, after a full inves- 
tigation of all the circumstances, find the 
strike is a justifiable one. 

It appears that this movement of indus- 
trial employers is not confined to Austria, 
but that a similar insurance association, 
tho ona smaller scale, has been organized 
in Leipsic. Both the Austrian and the 
German associations, it appears, recognize 
in meg the justnes of strikes,which is 
at least in Germany, an important con- 
cession to labor.—Public Opinion. 


Is It Due to Over-Civilization? 


Dr. A. M. Gardner, a famous San Fran- 
cisco specialist, recently delivered an 
address in which he assumed that pauper- 
ism, crime, and insanity are largely the 
indirect results of nervous disease, and 
that nervous disease is largely the direct 
result of the competitions and over-refine- 
ments of modern society and civilization. 
As civilization becomes more and more 
refined it becomes more complicated and 
its demands increase. The resultis minds 
overtaxed with study, emotions strained 
to a dangerous tension, digestion ruined 
by worry and anxiety, and a gradual 
breaking down of nerve force, the whole 
system, mental and physical, being called 
on to endure more than is proper for a 
healthy mind and body. Dr. Gordon pro- 
poses no remedy for this diseased condi- 
tion of society. 


Our Country’s Shame. 





El Commercio, of Lima, Peru, has just 
got out a special edition containing a re- | 
view of progress in the 19th century. It) 
highly applauds the political, social, | 
industrial, scientific, and educational de- | 
velopment of the United States, and is | 
enthusiastic in its praise of leading Amer- | 
ican citizens. “One blotch only disfigures | 
this great country, destined to be the! 
world’s arbitrator in the 2oth century,” | 
says the reviewer. ‘‘ It is the monstrosity | 
sarcastically called ‘lynch law,’ which has 
had 2,000 illustrations during the last 10! 
years.” 


Natural Riches in Venezuela. 
Venezuela is a country where nature | 
makes millionaires ; and some of the best | 
of the money is now coming to citizens of | 
this country who have been down there | 
and used their eyes to good advantage. 
The greatest company of Venezuela has 
a capital of thirty million dollars, and its 
headquarters arein Minnesota There are 
gold mines which have produced thirty- | 
five millionsin gold, and paid twenty-three | 
millions to their shareholders. The rich- | 
ness of its forests is beyond calculation, | 
and they will last for centuries. In fact, | 
no one pretends to tell all its resources. It 
has gold, silver, precious stones, and a| 
hundred things that mean wealth and | 
which the world wants; and as a matter of 
fact its resources have scarcely been 
touched, so great are they. Nine-tenths | 
of the population come from Indian and | 
European stock, the other tenth being ne- | 
groes. There are several universities 
maintained by the government, and many | 
of the Venezuelans complete their educa- | 
tion abroad; generally they do this in| 
Europe, but more of them are coming, | 


Spring Medicine 


There’s no season when good 
medicine is so much needed as in 
Spring, and there’s no medicing 
which does so much good in Spring 
as Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 

\Do not delay taking it,’ 

Don’t put it off till your health 
tone gets too low to be lifted. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Will give you a good appetite, 
purify and enrich your blood, over. 
come that tired feeling, give you 


mental and digestive strength and 
steady nerves. “™ 

Be sure te ask for HOOD’S, the 
best medicine money can buy. Itis 


Peculiar to Itself 


Bad Feelings In Spring — Vi the 
spring I was fee. very badly. My bloed 
was very poor. began taking Hood's 
Sarsaparilla, It did me much I 
think it is a wonderful spring medicine and 
recommend it te all sick and suffering.” 
ErHeL L. BEAN, Eaton ter, N. H. 


SPALDING'S ATHLETIC LIBRARY 


" PUBLISHED MONTHLY 
0. 


"2 Indian Clubsand Dumb Bells = [Campbell 
6 Howto Play Lawn Tennis. By Champion 


29 Exercises with Pully Weights. H. 8. Ander- 
son. 


72 Physical Training Simplified. No Apparatus. 
82 How to Train Properly. 

84 The Care of the Body 

91 Warman’s Indian Club Exercises. 

101 Official Croquet Guide. 

102 Ground Tumbling. 

104 The Grading of Gymnastic Exercises. 

106 Rules for Basket Bal] for Women. 


Price, 10 cts. per copy, postpaid 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 








| 851 & 853 SIXTH AVENUB, 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. DENVER 
BERCY’S TEXT- 

FRENCH #0003 
, Teaching French 


are used everywhere. Send to the 
lisher for copies for examination 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
- NEW YORK 
Complete catalogue on application. 


FRENCH, SPANISH, CERMAN,. 
French, With or Without Master, 2 vols. 1.00 
German, With or Without Master, Ist 

vols. 1.003 2dvol. - - - = '- $1.25 
Spanish, With or Without Master, 2vols., 

ns (4 Sw ie ee SSE 


pub- 





A Practical Smattering of Spanish - 8 .30 
Los Verbos Espanoles- - - - - $ .25 


BERLITZ & CO., 1122 B’dway, New York. 


ALI 
KIDDER'S PASTILLES, wie! “=: Asthma, 


* Sold by all Druggists, 
STOWELL & CO., or by mail, 85 cents. 


Charlestown, Mass. 
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Pears’ 


What a luxury Pears’ 
soap is! 

It is the cheapest and 
best toilet-soap in all the 


world. 


All sorts of people use Pears’ soap, all sorts of 
stores sell it, especially druggists. 


Lady or Gentleman 

to travel andeap- 

point its for our 
WS superb line of publi- 
cai ‘A bedlately 

no canvassing re- 

See SALARY 

80 Per YEAR 

AND EXPENSES 

dress 


absolutely guaranteed. . Ad 
Colonial Publishing Co., Dept. ' C 18, Chicago. 


UNEMPLOYED TEACHERS 


or these who weuld prefer a 


GOOD BUSINESS 


to teaching, may secure a desirable engage- 
“ment by addressing 


Cc. B. BEACH & CO., 280 Broadway, New York. 


TEACHERS, 


(also other ladies with good social connec- 
tions) may find desirable occupation in every 
part of New York State. (No goods to sell), 


ADDRESS 


THOS. J. KELLY, 
149 Broadway, - ~- #=NEW YORKCITY 


$ 1 8 WEEKLY Salary and expenses for 

man or woman to em- 
loy and superintend agents. Permanent posi- 
ion. Ziegler Co., 263 Locust St., Philadelphia, Pa. 




















” PISO FOR 
F URES L ILS. 
Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use 


Ve] in time. Sold by druggists. 
“CONSUMPTION 


THE “HOW TO TEACH” SERIES 


Alibrary of the best modern methods. Uniform 
in size, style and binding. 7x 5%4 inches in size- 
Flexible cloth covers, very durable, with hand. 
some stamp. The following are now ready: 


No. 
1—Kellogg’s How to Manage Busy Work - 8.25 
2—Kellogg’s How to Teach Botany - - .2%5 
8—Latter’s How to Teach Paper Folding - .25 
4—Kellogg’s How to Teach Reading + - .25 
5—Kellogg’s How to Make Charts - - .25 








6—Payne’s How to Teach Minerals - +25 
7—Payne’s How to Teach Birds - - 25 
8—Payne’s How to Teach Bugsand Beetles .25 
9—Kellogg’s How to Teach Fractions - 25 
10—How to Teach Clay Modeling - - - .25 
11—Seeley’s How to Teach Primary Arithmetic. 25 
Write us for special terms for the set on the in- 


stallment plan of payment. An agent wanted in 
every town—a set can be sold to every teacher. 


K. L. KELLOGG & 00,, 61 B, 0th St. H. Y. 
BLACKBOARD STENCILS. 


are the cheapest, handiest, mostsatisfac- 
tory means of illustration in school. Our 
list comprises over 500 subjects. Send 10 
cents in stamps, and we send you two 
samples for trial—a map of North America 
and a drawing or language lesson—to- 

ether with catalog containing complete 











t. 
E. L. Ketioce & Co., 61 E. oth St., N.Y 


year by year, to the Ynited States. The 
ity is that such a country should sufter 
rom its government. 


Rapid Transit Garden Growth. 


Successful experiments have been made 
recently in the forcing of the growth of as- 
paragus in the field in the winter by the 
help of steam. Narrow trenches about 
four inches deep are dug between the rows 
and covered with boards, so as to form lit- 
tle tunnels. Steam from a boiler is forced 
into the tunnels thru a hose, penetrating 
the soil and keeping the latter moist and 
warm, The process has to be performed 
only once a day, for five minutes at a time, 
and the results obtained have been quite 
remarkable. 

Within recent years salad plants, toma- 
toes, muskmelons, green corn, beans, and 
other garden products have been added 
one after another to the list of greenhouse 
crops, rendering these delicacies available 
tor winter use and giving delight to epi- 
cures, while putting much money into the 
pockets of the producers. Necessarily 
such products are expensive, and no little 
interest attaches therefore to efforts which 
the Department of Agriculture is making 
to find means whereby persons in modest 
circumstances may force some kinds of 
garden truck for their own use during the 
cold season. 


Sugar from British Central Africa, 


British Central Africa will soon occupy 
a prominent position as a sugar-producing 
country. Intherich, fertile district around 
the Lower Zambezi and the Shire rivers, 
the sugar industry already promises to be- 
come very important within the next tew 
years. One company alone has 1,100 acres 
under cultivation at the present time and 
shortly intends to bring in a further tract 
of 2,500 acres, while several other compa- 
nies and private planters are either making 
preparations for planting sugar or have 
already started plantations. The land, 
according to reports recently to hand, is 
highly suited to the growth of sugar cane, 
and in seems to be an ample supply of 
labor, while the sugar grown is said to be 
superior to that of Egypt. Sugarcane 
growing is an industry, moreover, that 
gives a good return for a comparatively 
small outlay of capital, and, with the ex- 
perience gained in Natal, the district 
round Chinde should speedily become oge 
of the great cane-sugar producing centers 
of the world. 


Automobiles at the Pan-American, 


The automobile has been developed 
since the Columbian Exposition at Chi- 
cago. What marvels may be exhibited and 
in practical daily use at the Pan-American 
Exposition can only be dimly conjectured. 
The railway, vessel, and vehical exhibits 
at Buffalo this year will outrival in interest 
anything that has been possible in the 
past. 


A Chemical Life Preserver. 


Professor Sharpnel’s plan is to inclose 
in an air-tight rubber vest some calcium 
carbid and also in a separate receptacle a 
little water which by a special contrivance 
may be liberated. Such a garment may 
be worn without inconvenience at all times, 
and in ease of need it can be inflated by 
causing acetylene gas to be generated in 


its interior. Instead of a vest, rubber]. 


pockets may be disposed about the coat, 
or the same idea applied in other ways.— 
Practical Druggist. 

An Anecdote of Mr. Bryan. 

A few years ago three desks in one of 
the best rows in the house of representa- 
tives were occupied by the Hon. L.C. 
Houck,of Ohio, the Hon. Wm. J. Bryan,of 
Nebraska, and the Hon. H. St. G. Tucker, 
of Virginia. Mr. Houck used to say one 
of them would be president some day. “I 
am too old,” said he. “And being a South- 
erner,I suppose I am noteligible,” laughed 





Salaried 
Positions 
for Learners 


mi Our new free circular 

points out the direct 
ai way to a well-paid 
mM place in Civil, e- 
ye or Floste’ 
ai ca neering, or 

Architecture. Qualify 
yourself quickly for a 
position where youcan 
earn while you learn. 
We also teach by mail 
Steam Engineering ; 
3) Drawing; Chemistry; 
Telegraphy; Teaching; 
4 ree a A Book-keep- 

Hi ing; English Branches. 
When writing state subject 
@ in which interested, 
pondence Schoo! 

ox 8 Seranton, Pa, ” 

Established 1991, Capital $1,500,000, 


The Cut Tells the Story. 


BEST COFFEE 
GROWN, only, per 
pound, SD & 2 33c. 
It is Gaskea in abso- 
\ e@ Pound Alir- 
Tight trade mark bags, 
which will preserve the 
strength and flavor for 
eny length of time, even 
after it has been opened. 
Good Drinking Coffees, freshly roasted, 

12c., 14c. and 15c. 
Very Fine, .... 18c¢., 20c. and 25c. 
m Finest New Crop Teas Imported. 
ormosas, Oolongs, Mixed, Ceylons, Japans, 
English Breakfast, Youn Gun- 
powders, Imperials, & ‘ensamaee —, 
30c., 35c., 50c. and 65c. perlb. 
We make a speciaity of Selling at Cost the Finest 
FANCYELGINCREAMERY BUTTER made 
All Orders by Mail or Telephone (2451 Cort- 
landt) will receive prompt attention. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPAKXY, 


33 and $4 Vesey Street, 
P. O. Box 289. Cor. Church St., New York 
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A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever 
Dr. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


Oriental Cream, SEseicat 


BEAUTIFIER 


tion. On its 
virtues it has 
stood the test 
po! 52 years; ne 


be sure os 

is properly 

made. jh 17 

noo>'' ezieitofsimilarme.Ua Th edi i “4 

Dr, L. A. Sayre said to a lady of the haut-ton (a 

pees ‘* As you ladies will use them, I recome 

mend ‘ Gouraud’s Cream’ as the least pare of 

all the Skin rations.” One bottle 1 last 

six onthe? yan it every day. GOURAUD'S 

POUDRE TI removes superfluous hair 
without opera? the skin. 

. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 

a7 Great Jones Street, New York. 

enroughout Tae. Gxaadaa and Barope” So fond 

in N. £, City at B, H, Macy's, W, othe 

Hy Dealers. of Base Imitations. 

$1.0 gaat for arrest and proof of any one selling 








‘Steam Heat Included. 


CONTINENTAL »# HOTEL 
PHILADELPHIA 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLAN. 


By recent changes every room is equipped 
with Steam Heat, Hot and Cold Running 
Water and Lighted by Electricity. 


500 Reoms. Three New Elevators. 








ROOM, WITH BoarRD....... $2.50 and Upward 
Room, WITHOUT BoarD...$1.00 and Upward 
Room, WITH BATH, AMERICAN, $3.00 and Up. 
Room, WITH BaTH, EUROPEAN, $2.00 and Up. 


L. U. MALTBY. 





Readers of Taz ScHoot Journat are asked, for mutual benefit, to mention the publication when writing. 
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Tucker. Byran smiled,and acquiesced 
in the prospective honor which fell to his 
lot. He had already had his eye on the 
White House; and his gaze is still fixed 
in that direction. ile Mr. Bryan’s 
friends do not expect him to secure the 
Democratic nomination for the presidency 


in 1904, they say he will be in line in 1908. | | 
Mr. Tucker left Congress because he could | | 


not support the doctrine of 16 to 1, which 
for the time being appealed to the electors 
in his Virginia district—Harpfer's Weekly. 


Death of an Apple King, 


The apple-loving potentates of the Old 
World lost another good friend when 
David Henning, the apple \king of Battle 
Creek, Michigan, died early in April. The 
shipment of Newtown pippins to Windsor 
castle has been stopped by the death ot 
Queen Victoria, a famous apple-eater, and 
the two old Quaker ladies in West Chester. 
Pennsylvania, whose figs and grapes were 
regularly shipped to London, passed away 
some years since. Their brick-walled gar- 
den, with its glass frames and southern 
exposure, the patient a yong | inherited 
from Dutch ancestry, and the loving care 
which these good old dames in gray de 
voted to their fruit produced wonderful 
results. The suggestion may be worth fol- 
lowing by women in search of a pleasant 
and profitable relief to the monotony of 
which so many farmers’ wives and daugh- 
ters complain.— Harper's Weekly. 


Why Mr, Cernegie Favore Libraries. 


Why does Mr. Andrew Carnegie find so 
earnest a satisfaction in giving libraries? 
Here is his own explanation, as found in 
his book “‘ The Gospel of Wealth”: ‘‘ The 
result of my own study of the questions, 
‘What is the best gift which can be given 
to a community?’ is that a free library oc- 
cupies the first place, provided the com- 
munity will accept and maintain it as a 
public institution, as much a part of the 
- property as its public schools, and. 
indeed, an adjunct to these. It is no doubt 
possible that my own personal experience 
may have led me to value a free library be- 
— all other forms of beneficence. When 

was a working boy in Pittsburg, Colonel 
Anderson, of Allegheny—a name I can 
never speak without feelings of devotional 

atitu oe his little library of four 

undred books to boys. Every Saturday 
afternoon he was in attendance at his 
house to exchange books. No one but he 
who has felt it can ever know the intense 
longing with which the arrival of Satur- 
day was awaited, that a new book might 
be had. My brother and Mr. Phipps, who 
have been my principal business partners 
thru life, shared with me Colonel Ander- 
son’s precious generosity, and it was when 
reveling in the treasures which he opened 
to us that I resolved, if ever wealth came to 
me, it should be used to establish libraries, 
that other poor boys might receive oppor- 
tunities similar to those for which we were 
indebted to that noble man.” 


*¢ Round the World Folder.” 


The Pennsylvania railroad has recently 
issued a folder for the benefit of travelers 
who purpose a trip around the world. It 
is intended primarily for distribution in 
Great Britain and on the continent of 
Europe, tho it contains, of course, valuable 
information for Americans. The Around 
the World map via Washington and 
Transcontinental America which occupies 
the inside pages, is a masterpiece of the 
map maker’s art. 

The route via Washington over the 
Pennsylvania railroad has been empha- 
sized because no European traveler can 
afford to omit from his itinerary a visit to 
the national capital, which has not only 
grown to be, from an architectural stand- 
point, one of the most beautiful cities of 
the world, but which is daily becoming 
more interesting as the seat of the govern- 
ment of the most ingenious and progressive 
people on the face of the earth. 
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is continually on the 
increase. 


SMITH 
PREMIER 


TYPE- 
WRITER 


is recognized as an exceiicni teacher of speliing, punctuation, capitali- 
zation, and paragraphing. Used in the school it places a premium 
upon neatness and accuracy. THE SMITH PREMIER is the easiest 
machine to learn, the simplest in construction, and the most durable. 
Write for printed matter. 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO., Syracuse, N.Y., U.S.A. 


GRAND PRIZE, PARIS, 1900—Highest Award Possible. 

















A few weeks in 
Colorado next 
summer will do 
you more good 
than a barrel of 
medicine. 





E issue a handsome little book about 
Colorado, which is more entertaining and 
informative than anything on the subject yet 
published. It is full of interesting illustrations 
and contains an excellent topographical map of the State. It 


can be had by sending six cents in postage to the address below. 


Excellent hotels, perfect climate and wonderful mountain scenery make Colorado 

i d pleasure resort. 
~ ideal bea ne ar away. We run “one night on the road” trains, luxuriously 
uipped, from both Chicago and St. Louis. Comfortable library smoking cars and 
dining cars 2 da carte ae the trip seem very short. Then during the summer 
months tourist tickets are sold at greatly reduced rates, so the expense is not great. 


Burlington 
Route 














P. S. EUSTIS, General Passenger Agent, C. B. @ Q. R. R., CHICAGO 
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